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WINIFRED'S WOOING. 



CHAPTER L 

FOOLISH WINIFEED. 

" Aral Cathebinb, you know that I shall marry 
him," Winifred said. 

** My dear, I dmit know it," 

" But I tell you every day." 

^^Tou tell me a great many things, Freda, and 
happily I don't find that you do half of them." 

^'Ah, but you will find that I shaU do this 
one. I must do it. Aunt Catherine," she added after 
a moment^ and she gave a little — a very little 
— sigh. 

After which there was a pause for some 
moments. 



2 WINIFRED'S WOOING, 

**I never can make out why you don't like 
him^" she began again presently^ a little petulantly. 
'* He is as good as anybody else." 

^^ I never said that I didn't like hinij my dear. 
I only say that you don't.** 

« But I do." Rather faintly. 

** If you were to hear just now that you were 
never to see him again^ I suppose^ then, you would 
feel that there was nothing more worth Kving for, 
Freda?" 

*'No, Aunt Catherine," she answered, with a 
firank laugh, ^^ you know I shouldn't fed that" 

** Then, my dear," returned her Aunt trium- 
phantly, ** you don't care for himl " 

"You know very well," Winifred began again, 
a little deprecatingly^ afiaef another silence^ " that 
I nevOT said I was in lorn with him — ^ C*No, 
you certainly never did! " Aunt Caihmne put in 
integectionally) — ^ but th^e is a great difference 
between that and not caring for him at alL I 
like him very well — quite as much as he- £kes 
me, I daresflcy; Nobody pretends that theier is 
any love on either side. It suits him to manrj 
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mey and it suits ina: to many Inm: lint ii Ae 
beginniDg and end of Ae wliole affair*'* 

^^The begianu!^, Wimfied, bat not the end/' 
Annt Catherine said gently. ''Nobody can fore- 
tell the end of a marriage began withoat hy^ 

''Nobody can foretell the end of any mamage 
at all^ Aunt Catherine. There are thomands of 
marriages contihuaUy Being made socii as mme 
will be^ and nmnbers of them muaf tara cat 
well. Mine has aa good a chance of being^ a 
saccessfal one as anybody else's." 

^ Yon talk so fooliriily sometimes^ Freda^" Annt 
Catherine said patieatly.. '^ I wish so nnich that 
you wouldn't jest about everything.'* 
But, Aunty, I am not jes(ang.r 
Then ycni are domg worse, yon are talking 
very lightly, and, if I am to bdieve you (only 
I don't, my dear), you are ready to act as 
lightly." 

"Now, Annt Catherine," a Uttte impafiently^ 
« why wSI yon always say that^ as if it was my 
doing, when you knowii ian^? Yom know itisr 
pqa who* has set his heart vepofa this mandage;'' 

1—2 
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" I thought, Freda, you wanted me to believe 
that it was your heart that was set upon it" 

"No, I didn't My heart has nothing to do 
with it I have made up my mind to be Lady 
Sinclair ; that is all." 

'* And, my dear, have you made up your mind 
to be very happy, too ? " 

"Well, yes; I think I have. I don't see why 
I shouldn't be happy. It doesn't seem to me 
that being Lady Sinclair will be so very sad a 
fate." 

*^ Won't it, my dear ? Let me see, what will 
you have to make you happy? People will 
admire you a good deal." 

" Thank you. Aunt Catherine 1 " 

*^ Only, you know, they do that now. And you 
will be very ricL" 

" Yes." 

" But that won't make much difference to you, 
for I don't think you ever wanted anything yet 
tiiat .money could buy. Then you will lead a 
very gay life, I suppose, and you will have 
a very good position in the world as a rich 
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baronet's wife. I suppose a baronet's wife does 
have some advantage in society over a banker^s 
daughter ? " 

" Of course she has." 

*' Well ; and then very likely you may have 
some children. That would be a blessing, my 
dear^ if they turned out well. And beyond that 
— what more, Freda ? " 

" That is a good deal. Aunt Catherine." 

" Yes, but we must say something about your 
husband. What can we say ? " 

" I must wait till I have tried him. Aunty." 

« Oh, Wmifred, Winifred ! " 

Aunt Catherine took her niece's hands, and 
looked into her face, and that fair face under such 
examination began to flusL But she laughed too, 
and — 

*' Aunt Catherine," she said, half jestingly, " I 
don't know how you can reconcile what you are 
doing to your conscience* If you were to succeed 
in making me rebel, what do you think would 
become of us both ? You know I have given my 
promise to papa, and you know that if I broke 
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.my vnori he would be near ready Jx> tarn me out 

*^ But, Freda," urged her Aunt a little hesitalr 
iBgly, "if yonr father ftaoght you would not 
'be happy with him? " 

^^He knows that I am not in loye with him," 
Winifired said quickly. 

''Yes, my dear," uneasily. ''But then men 
don't always see thio^ as women do* He is 
aimous about your marriage, and then he likes 
Sir Charles himself.'* 

" I don't think he does particularly, Aunf* 

" He must be persuaded^ at any rate, Wim&ed, 
ihat it would be a good marriage for you. But if 
yon were to say to him, qmta &om yourself, thaft 
jou were not .sure that you should like it — ^that 
is, Freda, if you really are thinking seriously of 
Sir Chatles ; but I can't believe that you are." 

" My dear Aon^ lamj^ 

" Well, weU, xaj dear," with a resigned sigL 
*' Only I do wish you would speak to your father, 
JFreda. You know your happiness is the first 
ol^eet he can have. It is the first object with 



xooiasH 



iklli^r^ til 



both of ns^ if we could only think alike about the 
way of securing it.'* 
*' I know it is, dear Aunty*'* 

^Freda,'' said her Aunt genily, after a few 
fm mnfflti^ '' it was not by a mirriage without love 
that tihie greatest happbaess of my life came to me*'' 

'^No, Aunt Catherine, I know it was not" 
And Winifred bent down over the hand that 
rested on tiie arm of Aunt Catherine's diair, 
and kissed it. '^And if I were like you I 
would never marry either until I fdl in lore; 
but you know I shall never be as good as you 
are if I live to be a himdied years old " (** Oh, 
Fnodal Fredal" Aunt Catherine interjected); 
^ and so if I am worldly enough and cold-hearted 
enough to be cmitented to marry for (^iher 
tilings than love — ^and to be tolerably happy 
widi possessing those oliier things— why idioold 
I not do it, and make papa glad ? " 

"But you would not be happy, Wimfired* 
Tou are not worldly or cold-hearted, and you 
woidd mji be happy, my daiSng." 

''! diould, if I got to love my husband; 
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and I would try to love him^ Aunt Cathe- 
rine.** 

^ But if you fiifled^ my dear? " 

^ Well, iken, I should fail^ and it would have 
to be borne." And Winifred laughed^ and lean- 
ing back in her easy-chair, took up her book 
again^ and began to read^ while Aunt Catherine 
gathered up her netting, and sighed. 

Mrs. Catherine Murray had nothing left to 
her in the world that she loved as well as she 
loved Winifred Hastings. Her own fiutnily — a 
husband and two sons — had died many years 
ago^ and she had lived in her brother^s house^ 
and had been a mother to his little motherless 
daughter, ever since Winifred was five years 
old. Her whole heart was wrapped up in 
Winifred^ and Winifred loved no one in the 
world except her father as dearly as she loved 
Mrs. Murray. ''And yet I am sure it is 
strange that she sltovld care for me, for I am 
the only creature about her who ever tells her 
of her faults^ or scolds her, or crosses her in 
any way," Mrs. Murray would say simply to 
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herself^ and would wonder at Winifred's affec* 
tion^ and smile with inward happiness to think 
what a sweet forgiving nature the girl mnst 
have in spite of all her foolishness; never sua- 
pecting for a moment that she herself^ in deeds, 
if not in words, spoilt Winifred more than any- 
one else about her did, every day she lived; 
and that, though she might indeed tell her 
continually that she was ignorant, and foolish, 
and vain, yet that in act she petted her with 
an unvarying blind constancy and consistency 
that would bring a laugh sometimes even from 
Winifred herself — from Winifred, who took 
all petting and spoiling, by whomsoever given, 
as her bom right and due, and who, in spite 
of Mrs. Murray's lectures, no more, in her 
youthfril, self-satisfied contentment, believed that 
she was foolish or ignorant, than . she believed 
that the stars show at noonday. 

For Winifred was. beautiful, and Winifred 
was an heiress. Mr. Hastings was a wealthy 
banker, and she was his only child. From her 
cradle upwards she had lain on a bed of roses. 
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Bittor iviBd had nev'er Uown on hex, want fi!Oiii 
without or sorrow firom within had iiei^er iDudied 
lier. She had ooenpied a place in her father^ 
honse^ like that of a delicate exotic in a hot- 
ihovae. Otbeocs might battle with the wodd^ ha* 
pecrt had been to shine like a jewel on its fixmt^ 
o&ers might have cares that bred anxiety^ duties 
Ihat demanded self-denial to p^orm; npon her 
heart no doad had darkened^ fifom her no ministiy 
had been reqniied. 

Sir Qiarles Sinclair had a house a few miles 
from Mr. Hastings^ house near Tunbridge^ and 
at Tunbridge and in London he and Winifired 
had met a good deal during the last year. Sir 
Charles was a young man of about fiye-and 
twenty^ not clever^ not handsome ; reserved, and 
rather heavy and pompous in manner; a good 
son to his mother, with whom he lived; not 
addicted to any vices, not particularly fond df 
any pursuits. His virtues were rather negative 
Ihan positive— unless his rent-roll might be con- 
sidered a personal virtue, in which case he pos- 
sessed one that was yery positive indeed — for 



ih fotiier lifld died many jeaEB ^o^ and his 
incomfi ind BfwdUied enormoasly during a long 
minority. That ihis great rent-^roU was his 
chief attnetion lo most people, men or women, 
who knew him, tiiere eonld be no doubt at alL 
He was not a bad person, but without his 
wsalih most of his aequaintance would have 
TX>tQd him a >8olenm bore. Even wiih it many 
did. WiniJDed did in her heart, thoo^ ^he did 
oiot.owniL 

Two months ago, Sir Charles had made a 
formal amplication to Mr. Hastings for leave to 
woo his dan^rter— *a leave wUch Mr. HiifitingB 
had accorded him with a rather surprising 
aJbcniy, and even eagerness. For it was not 
appasent why a wealthy man with such a 
(daughter as Wini£ced^— a daughter who was 
undeniably the dearest to him of his earthly 
possessions — should catch with such readiness at 
the d&T of £he .first rich suitor who had ap^* 
peared for her. He knew that she did not 
<:are for Sir Charles Sinclair; lie knew that he 
Jbad little fiking for him himself; lie understood 
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as clearly as lie understood anything that Sir 
Charles was simply a dull^ commonplace, re- 
spectable English gentleman; and yet, for no 
apparent reason except that he was rich, he 
had made up his mind that Winifred should, be 
his wife. 

And Winifred had promised that she would. 
Not to Sir Charles as yet, for he was slow in 
his wooing, and had not got the length of 
asking her; but she had given her promise to 
her father that she would say ^^yes" to. him 
when the time of his tardy proposal should 
arrive, and meanwhile she was waiting for that 
time, not very fearingly or nervously, but with 
just enough of shyness and trepidation to make 
her heart beat quicker at the sound of his 
approach, or to send her flying to another place 
if she heard him coming into any room where 
she sat alone. He would catch her alone some 
day, and snare her; she knew that; but, with 
an impulse that came half from shyness, and 
half from love of mischief, she had hitherto per- 
sisted time after time in vanishing before him. 
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determined to escape her doom aa long as escape 
were possible. 

Yet she contemplated the end of all this tempo- 
rizing composedly enough. She had no objection 
to marry Sir Charles Sinclair. He was very 
rich^ and of course she must marry some one 
who was rich; he was a baronet, and she was 
quite girlish enough to like the thought of being 
called Lady Sinclair; he was very quiet and 
morally unobjectionable, and Winifred wisely re- 
garded orderly behaviour as a high virtue in a 
husband; he had the manner and the habits, 
though he was dull and pompous, of a gentleman, 
and Winifred, who was fastidiously refined with 
respect to outward things, was satisfied with the 
prospect of a husband who would never shock 
her by coarseness or vulgarity. She was not im- 
happy in the least about the matter ; since her 
father wished it so much, she was quite ready 
to n^arry Sir Charles. 

The only person who was unhappy about the 
scheme was Mrs. Murray. Winifred did not 
pity herself, but Mrs. Murray ,pitied her with all 
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her loving heart and aonL. Whsteyer her niece 
might be^ she at any rate was neither worldl7>« 
minded nor cold-hearted^ and £h& bare though of 
her darling making such a marriage dxodsed hec 
and grieved her beyond ezpreflsiDn* But what 
could Mr& Murray do ? 

Considering that she was nominal mistresis 
of the houjse^ she could do woaiderfully fitde. For 
Winifred was heaxlstrong, — as young creatares 
brought up like Winifred ace wont to be; and 
as foT Mr, Hastings, his word throughout her 
whole life had been Aunt Catherme's law. But 
yet, after she had meditated on the matter by iasj- 
and. night for weeks, she came to Ifbe resolutian: 
at last to screw her coun^ to the sticking-place 
and speak to Mr. Hastings^ 

It was a braver resolution than it might appear 
to be at first sight; fi>r to most people Mr. Hastiiigs^ 
was by no means an especially fenmdaUe man; 
he often did good-natured things, and many^peopfe 
liked him, and Winifred had always loved him 
and been at ease with Mm; but Mrs. Murrajr 
feared her bcoiber. He was strong and she ww 
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weak^ andj with the tyranny of a not very geneioiu 
natnre^ he had always ruled her^.and treated her 
opimons dightiiiglyy and her advice with half« 
concealed contempt^ fix>nL the time that, th^ had 
been children together* Slie had always yielded 
to him^ amd h^ in consequence, had learnt in- 
tellectnally to despise her. If she had ever had 
GDurage to oppose him and brave the shock of his 
opening fire, he might have come to respect her ; 
bu£ no sooner did he advance upon her than ahe 
invariably fled — down wonld Ml her weapons U> 
iiie ground, and she would scud in disorder from 
the field. In the whde course of her life she 
never could remember one single instance in. 
whidi her brother had yielded up either his will 
or his judgment to hers. When, therefi)re,. after 
de»^ thought,, die made up her mind, at this time 
to address hiTn on the subject of his daughter's 
maaniBge, the performing ef such an. act was. like 
the leading up of 'a forlorn hope. 

Of course she was d^eated — ^fr^tfhlly. With 
the unhappy want of tact which pursues some- 
timid people, she chose her moment of' speaking 
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to him when, jaded with a day of business in 
London, he had come home tired and out of sorts, 
and peevish, because the dressing bell had rung, 
and Winifred had not returned from her after- 
noon's ride. Mrs. Murray was not often alone 
with her brother, and now, as they sat together 
waiting for Winifred, a brilliant idea descended 
on her that this was the very opportunity that 
she had wanted for pleading Winifred's cause. 
She had thought of attacking her brother in his 
own sacred study, bearding the lion in his den ; 
but she felt, with sudden trembling joy, that this 
necessity was mercifolly averted from her. She 
was netting when the inspiration came. In a 
moment the blood was all tingling in her cheeks 
and in her fingers' ends; down went upon her 
knees both work and needle ; she looked towards 
her brother ; he was sitting doing nothing, with 
one foot tapping on the fender, not a newspaper 
even within reach of him, nothing about him 
that could distract his attention from her. Yes; 
this was the moment I She sat upright, took 
one deep breath, and then seized it, in a whirl of 



I, 
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wild courage^ sucli as never takes possession of 
any but the very timid. 

''There is a little matter^ brother — ^that is, if 
you are at leisure— of course, another time will do 
as well, only, perhaps, as Winifred is not here — " 
Mrs. Murray began, not quite coherently. 

Mr. Hastings looked at her with a partial glance 
-a portion of one eye-over his shoulder. 

''WeU?" he said. 

He said it threateningly, in a tone that boded 
mischief, and Mrs. Murray quaked. 

'* Oh ! " she said hurriedly, ** it was only about 
Winifred's marriage — ^I mean, I thought we might 
talk a little about it. Of course not if you would 
not like it, only I was a little anxious — that is, I 
mean, Henry, do you think Sir Charles is likely 
to make her happy ? " she said. 

He had turned round from the fire, and had 
been looking her frdl in the face while she spoke, 
and before she had ended a peculiar kind of 
subdued fury had begun to come into that look* 
She knew its aspect of old; whenever he meant 
utterly to crush and confound and silence her 

■^' 2 
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ketloc&ed like ihat 'f Do you think Sir Cliarle 
is likely to make her happy?" she had asked, 
and all he did as he looked at.her was to answer 
doWly, 

*' Yes, I do.** 

They were simple >words, but they acted on her 
like the shutting of a door in her £Bu:e. She sat 

4 

when thoy were uttered dumb and helpless. If 
he had stormed at her, she thought she could 
have answered him; if he had asked her what 
she meant, she could have told him; but with that 
one deliberate reply, which, giving the full answer 
to her inquiry, called for no rejoinder, left room 
for no second question, she folt that he had 
routed 'her. 

What more could she say to him ? She had 
rehearsed whole pages of what she meant to say ; 
paragraph -after paragraph she had composed and 
learnt by heart, and now every word of them 
before that look and those three words of his was 
ooadng— *^had to the last syllable of them oozed 
^already — with|!her courage, out of her fingers' 
ends. They were gone, hopdessly and utterly : she 
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Imew that her sdieme had faOed: as tcsnal^ the 
&DSt shot of the enemy had scared her; bnt^ as she 
beat a retreat and gave all up^ and fled^ she did it 
with a panic feeling that the worst was coining yet. 
And so it was. To be forced to fly is bad enough^ 
but to be pursued in flight and routed from behind 
is the acme of defeat. 

Mr. Hastings rose :&om his seat as she sat 
trembling, and came and steadily stood before lier 
chair. 

" You have interfered in this matter, Catherine," 
he said, " and therefore I give you a deliberate 
warning for the future, once for all. Now, listen 
to me. If you meddle with Winifred, and make 
her break the promise she has given me — if by 
hook or crook you manage to break this marriage 

oflF, by- ! " he said, and with an oath he struck 

his clenched hand on the table by bis side, " you 
shall never set foot again within my door. And, 
far&er than this, I tell you, if you do, you will 
live to jepent it for Winifred's sake to the last hour 
you Kve 1 " 

She burst into tears while he spoke, and then 

2—2 
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sat helplessly sobbing, crying from actual terror^ 
like a child. Many a time he had made h^ cij 
in the same way before^ and her frightened tears 
had very rarely indeed the effect of softening him. 
They did not do so now. 

** Go and cry in your own room, if you must do 
it! What babyish folly is all this?" he called 
out> savagely; and he stormed at her weakness and 
childishness and general incapacity for all the sen- 
sible affairs of life, till, sobbing all the way as 
she went, she had set the room-door between 
herself and him. 

She had suffered defeat — she had been scared 
and routed; yet Mrs. Murray with all her timidity 
was no real coward, and, frightfully vanquished 
though she had been for the moment, this inter- 
view with her brother had by no means the effect 
of finally closing her lips about her niece's mar- 
riage. She, indeed, held her peace for the future 
before Mr. Hastings, but she loved Winifred &t 
too well to be deterred by any threats from giving 
good advice to her. So she began to talk to 
Winifred. 
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She was always planning or plotting in some 
simple-minded way for her niece's moral or mate- 
rial good. She had long ago got it firmly fixed in 
her mind that Winifired was too wilful to be guided 
by straightforward advice, or to be deterred firom 
doing anything by ordinary opposition ; it needed 
great tact to manage her, she used to say; and 
^^cordingly she was in the habit of spending horns 
and days in forming the most transparent schemes 
for leading Winifired in the way that she should 
go ; which schemes, in all simple-hearted faith in 
their efficacy, she would, on every occasion that 
sprang up, put in practice, sighing patiently to her- 
self when they failed, covertly rejoicing when they 
succeeded, never suspecting, either in success or 
failure, how often Winifred saw through them 
and laughed at them to herself. 

The design she formed now was to feign incre- 
dulity to Winifred about her marriage. She had 
a kind of half-formed, ill-shaped idea within her 
that by steadily refasing to believe Winifred's 
assertions respecting her approaching wedding she 
« possibly might in course of time shake Winifred's 
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own. belief in it, and. so day after day she faron^t 
tha^ powerleaa battery of her sceptician to bear 
npon her niece^ and day after day, with a toider- 
nssB that waa touching &om its very helpIiasBneaE^ 
she talked to her* of what marriage onght to be, 
and of her own love and marriage thirty years ago. 
And not seldom Wim&ed was touched; bat hsr 
emotion ended in no conversion* She had girein: 
her promise, she said, and she most ke^ to ifi^ 
Sir Charles waS: not a bad man. She might; go 
farther and &re worse. 



28 



CHAPTEtt Ili 



IN THE GABDEN. 



WmosBBD. was. in hec garden, insgeciin^, some 
pet {hchsia&. She had. not. come out ta.fftrd&Xf~ 
as. she sometimes. did*.anuediwith leather gloves,, 
and garden scissors, .and.a.miniatnre hoe, and. her 
various other, amateur- implement, but, having, 
been rambling about,, sha had. cojxka, upon. this, 
bed o£ fuchsias,,aiid' had been seized \?ith.a .desire., 
then and tibere to. escgeL one.ceitaia.ungi^cQful. 
stubborn-looking plant, and banish him. igpor' 
miniously to a4istant place.. So^.inordeirtoinapect 
and condemn him ihQrQa:%hlj>,,ahe.had seated hecr 
self befoce himon. tha,grass^,aiidwaa pluekiog^Jn 
a contemptuous and datntjr' manner,, at. hia bios-* 
somsi..wh0n a^xlear Yoiee called, to her« aerosai ii^ 

"A pleasant morning. Miss Hastingsi. Yojoc. 
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father goes to town by the next train^ I suppose ? ^ 
it said. 

Winifred got on her feet at that address^ and^ 
standing sheltered by her broad hat from the 
snnshine^ faced the speaker. He had his back 
to the sun and did not need sheltering^ nor^ 
indeed^ did the face^ as at Winifred's rising he 
came forward across the grass, look as if it got 
often sheltered, whichever way he stood; for it 
was as brown as a berry — a, rich, warm, healthy 
brown, with a dash of wholesome red in it ; and 
his hair, lying in close curls on his head, — for he 
showed it as he raised his hat to Winifred,— had 
a crisp strength about it that almost looked as 
If it, too, had been scorched and curled a little 
by the sun. 

**Papa has gone already, Mr. Bertram; he 
went by the early train," Winifred said. 

^'Ohl" Mr. Bertram answered, *^ihen Pve 
had my walk for nothing." 

And, having by this time got to Winifred's 
side, he put out his hand to her, and said, ^^ Good 
morning,'^ again. 
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It was a large^ strong hand^ and Winifred's 
little one looked very small indeed as she sur- 
rendered it to its clasp; moreover, she did her 
surrendering with a little, affected, finical un- 
graciousness, as though she were not desirous, 
ungloved, of letting her white fingers touch 
those other ones at all — ^which, in fact, \vas the 
very feeling that possessed hen But Mr. Bertram, 
either not perceiving that unwillingness, or not 
at all regarding it, shook hands with her with 
perfect deliberation and cordiality, and, having 
concluded that ceremony, stood by her side and 
began to talk to her. 

^'What were you doing? — ^gardening? Your 
fuchsias don't look well That's an ugly fellow 
there at the end." 

** That is the only one that is not doing well,'* 
she answered a little petulantly. '' I think all the 
others look very healthy. I'm going to have this 
one moved." 

**Well, you had better move it — ^it's high 
time," he said. '^ShaU I doit? Where's your 
spade?" 
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*' lfo>. ihank jou^ j^ needn't. do- it Thomas is 
somewliere about &e gacden^.I suppose;'' 

" I met Thomas half a miTe up: the ix>ad». going 
in to Tunbridge* He won't be here tan bxv hoor^. 
at any rate.. Comet— well turn that feUawout im 
two minutes* Stay here: 111. go. and get a* 
spade." And MSr. Beitcam went 

He need not have been long in finding a spade^ 
yet he was a considerable time. Winifred waitBd' 
five minutes and then began to grow impatient; 
she. waited nearly fir^e tnose* and; tfaen^ she said>: 
with some indignation, to herself, that die iivaoidd 
wait no longer, when, giving a.hist look round^-she 
saw Mr; B^^fanmoL coming; ^le was^ oUiged to 
wait Ihen, but she did it. standing stiffly wpwghf^ 
and, with dignified displeasure, she- uttecad- not 
ff word as he^ came n£Br.. He, hawe^^sr;. was^ in 
no degree abashed. 

^I beg your, pardon foe keeping, you: waiting," 
he called out, in a cheery voice, as he appnnBchedt. 
^'but I heaod Mm.Muxmy's voice in the orchard 
as. I was comihg, and I mounted' ouff of ThomnfsB 
ladders, and have been standing talking fxrhair 
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Qver: the walL Shs has. j^voa me mj poekate 
&II of apples^: — ^wiU 70a hard oaft? ** And Mr. 
Betoam held out to Winifred a splendid nhstcut 
pippin^ and raising another to his lips phiiigodi 
hift teeth into it> and indulged himaalf ia a coBifort- 
aldemoathfoL 

Would Winifred Hastings have a. ribston 
pippin^ and, unpeeled, there on the i^t, dSg her 
teeth into it> like any unwaahod urchin in tiie 
atroetBl 

'^ Noy thank you," Winifred said, and she e^ea 
said, it cahnly^ but if she had talked £br &m, 
minnies^ she could not have made her meacing 
clearer than she did by the tone of these tboee 
TmrdSk. Mr. B^tramL understood it perfectly,, and 
lax^hed to. himseJf behind his apple.. He was 
quite used to Winifr edV affectationSk 

^'Tha only way to enjoy aa. apple is to. eak it: 
fre^ off the treejf* he esclaimed. '' It's: the same 
with every fruity, and with some -veg^tahlfia. tcMU 
Did. you eirac taato raw carrots ? " 

^e gave him a. »leni look, of ^reat diagosl^' ^bosL 
fmr.ami»DieBt soM^noihisg ; but the &ct waa. thai 
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she had tasted raw carrots, and that more than 
once or twice, and after the first moment she was 
too honest not to confess it. So, not a little 
against the grain- 

** Yes," she said, coldly. " I have tasted thenu 
I suppose most children have. But you can't 
gather ilieniy and at once begin to eat them." 

^' Why not?" 

^^ They have to be washed and scraped." 

^^ Oh ; and to be cut in thin slices, and laid in a 
bowl of water, you think ? That's how you know 
them, is it? I pull them out of the ground, 
and scrape them with my pocket-knife, and munch 
them at once." 

She thought she had a legitimate right to look 
disgusted now, so she assumed an aspect of intense 
disgust, and turning her back upon Mr. Bertram 
bent down again over her flowers. ^^ I vjiah papa 
would not be so intimate with men who are not 
gentlemen," she thought to hersel£ With men who 
scrape carrots with their pocket-knives? Think 
of Sir Charles Sinclair peeling carrots ! Wini&ed 
did think of it, and felt thankful for the certainty 
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which she felt that in that position at leasts or 
in any position like it^ her eyes wonld never see 
him. '^He is a gentleman, at any rate^** she said^ 
inwardly. 

Meanwhile^ he who was no gentleman was 
finishing his apple at his ease^ and throwing out 
remarks to Winifired, 

" That's a fine plant," — ^pointing at it ; " that's 
the finest one you have here ; I wouldn't give six- 
pence for your white ones, but the blossom here 
is worth looking at. The plants are too close 
though. Who laid out this bed ? Did you ? " 

*^ Thomas and I did it" 

** That's to say, you gave the orders and 
Thomas did the work. If you told Thomas to 
plant the fiichsias upon one another's heads, he 
would do it I wish you would let me help you 
when you lay out your beds next year* I should 
be a &r better coadjutor than Thomas.. Now, 
where are you going to have that imgainly-look- 
ing monster moved off to?" and Mr. Bertram 
prepared to set to work. 

Winifred knew that the plant in question was 
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an Timgaiiily-looldEDg monster, she had ahnost 
^called it so to hersdf half an hoinr ago, bat die 
was not m a yerj Cftn*istuai irame of mind to^vsrds 
Mr. Bertram. So — 

-^ Do you mean my fuchsia ? " she said, in a 
dignified way. 

'^ Well, yes, your fuchsia, if yon like to claim 
it," he ansivrered, and he plunged his spade into the 
ground beside it, and with one heave uplifted it 
.&:em the earth, forcmg her by the suddenness of 
his action to swallow her displeasure, and, fisr the 
fuchsia was elevated now in mid air, to make a 
precipitate answer to his first obnoxious question. 

^^ Yon had better carry it over there where it 
won't b© much seen. Anywhere that you like 
over there; it doesn't matter," she said. 

And the ungainly-looking monster was accord- 
ingly taken and deposited, wiA a grim pleasure, 
where passing eye wonld never gaze npon it more. 
Mr. Bertram did not actually bury it, but he 
planted it in a place where it was days before 
Winifred ever found it again. 

"Now, what next?" he demanded cheerMly, 
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as lie returned; ^^I see a &ie pair of sackers 
there ; you might take ihose up, if you want 
young plants." 

" Thomas can attend to that," Bhe said, not very 
graciously. 

" Why shouldn't you do it yourself? " he an- 
swered. "I thought you were fond of garden- 
ing." 

« I am fond of it" 

^'iBut you haven't got your gloves on, you 
.mean ? " and he laughed. **Do you really never 
touch your flowers except with your gloves on? 
Won't your hands wask?" 

*She gave him a look of silent cqpatempt, and he 
laughed again. It was the merriest, frankest, 
most honest laugh. Ear years WinifrBd had tried 
to be genuinely angry at the sound of it, and had 
mover quite succeeded yet So, without being 
.much angrier than she was before — 

"If I were to garden without gloves I should 
hove hands like Thomas's. Bo you ihitjk that 
'WDOiild.be pretty ? " Winifeed said. 

" I don't know; I never iremarked Thomas'a 
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hands," Mr. Bertram answered with gravity. 

Are they so hideous ? " 
They are not likely to be very handsome 
when he works with them all day." 

"Oh!" 

Mr. Bertram took his own hands from his 
pockets, and deliberately surveyed them. 

** / work a good deal, too," he said ; *' I wonder 
if mine are as bad as Thomas's." 

Now Mr. Bertram was the owner of a large 
iron foundry in Tunbridge, and being a young 
and active man, and of a frank and independent 
turn of mind, he was in the habit of going about 
tolerably freely amongst his men, and of lending 
a hand amongst them freely also, being, indeed^ 
nearly as clever a workman himself as any one 
of them, and having as hearty an enjoyment as the 
best of them might have in using the strength and 
skill that God had given him. Bia — and fendftil^ 
fastidious Winifred chose to remember this when 
she had better have remembered some other 
things — ^ihe consequence was that Mr. Bertram 
not unfrequently soiled his hands. 
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If fate had allotted an iron foundry to Winifred, 
she would have screened her hands in leather 
gloves before she ever entered it; but unluckily 
the taking of that precaution had never entered 
into Mr. Bertram's head ; he never had worn a 
glove within the foundry, and not very often even 
out of it. Worse still, there were persons — there 
was, at least, one person — who asserted that this 
very soiling of the hands was not even confined 
to factory hours, but that Mr. Bertram had been 
seen in the open street, in broad daylight, in the^ 
sight of men, with hands in a condition that did 
not befit a gentleman. One memorable day, as 
Winifred and her father drove through the streets 
of Tunbridge, and, meeting Mr. Bertrwi^ stopped 
the carriage to speak to him, he had shaken 
Winifred's hand, and an imprinted mark of that 
clasp had remaimed stamped on her delicate lemon- 
coloured glove. She had never put her hand into 
his since without remembering that day. 

So ihey stood a pace or two away from one 
another, and Mr. Bertram surveyed his hands.. 

*' I wonder if mine are as bad as Thomas's I ** 

3 
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he said spoculattyelj: at whidi^ they being q^sead 
out canspicuottfily before her^ Wiiu&ed surreyed 
them tOQ^ And« lookiing at them» ahe begga to 
feel a little qualm of confifiieuce. A pair of hand- 
some hands; aa pure^ too> at this moment as water 
and soap could make them. She looked at i^em 
£>r a moment and then, she said &ankfy> 

^^ You know they are not ;. they are not ugly 
hands; you. know that very welL" 

Whereupon there came a momentary twinkle 
into Mr* Bertram's eyes; &s Mr. Bertram was 
naturally pugnacious; he liked to be a Yietor> 
whether in small things or great. He had knowa 
Winifred for the greater part of his life^i and he 
was well acquainted with moat of her small a£fec* 
tationSj and liked for his amusement to beat them, 
out of her wheu he could* He had a very sad&- 
chievous pleasure in. fi)rcmg her to ^ve up her 
&olish opinion^ and recant her fixJibh words. 
Many a time had he brought her^ sorely a|pdnst 
her will, to con&sa that she had been wrong; 
many a time too^, when she obstinately would not 
retracti he bad made her» uncoaiscioua whither he 
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was leading lier^ wheel round in her arguments 
like a weathercock ; and^ in her hearty Winifred waa 
afraid of Robert Bertrami — afraid^ and yet resolved 
never to acknowledge fear ; resolved to acknow- 
ledge nothiag but dislike^ which last acknowledge 
ment she was indeed pretty free in making, never 
sparing Mr. Bertram when hia name was aieit- 
tk>nedy and openly j»ro£essing to look down upon 
him* Miss Hastings^ the banker's daughter^ Lady 
Sinclair that was to be, was surdiy in society a 
little above Robert Bertram of the iron foundry* 
So Winifred thought, and occasionally said; but 
neither Winifred's thoughts nor Wmifred's words 
had as. yet had much effect in making him less 
intimate in Mr. Hastings's house than he had been 
ever since he was a lad. His &ther and Mr. 
Has^gs had been schoolboys together, and 
Mr. Hastings liked young Bertram* He had 
once been heard to wish with a sigh that he 
had a son like him* So, whether it pfeased 
Winifred or not, she waa forced to see a good 
deal, and to be outwardly on friendly terma with^ 
the young master of the iron feundry. 

3—2 
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" You know that they are not ugly hands^" she 
said. 

Whereupon, with a twinkle in his eye, Mr. 
Bertram returned them deliberately to his pockets, 
and — 

*'They are tolerably usefiil, at any rate,** he 
said ; ^' and perhaps on the whole to be useful is 
the first purpose for which hands were given us." 

To which Winifred made no answer. Her 
hands were not useless hands at all; but in her 
heart at this time of her life she did w)t believe 
that the first purpose of them was to be usefiil : 
the first purpose was to be beautiful, she thought. 
But nevertheless at present she held her tongue ; 
she had a suspicion that her belief was not 
quite tenable, and, on the whole, she was dis- 
posed not to declare it at this moment before 
Robert Bertram. 

They were still standing by the fiichsia bed. 
She did not invite Mr. Bertram into the house, 
because there was no one in the house to invite 
him to see; she could not, though she might 
have liked to do it, ask him to go away> so 
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she remained standing near him bj the fuchsias^ 
until he said^ 

*^ What are yon going to do ? Were yon going 
indoors ? " 

Then she answered, *^ Yes," readily. 

'^I will go in with you, then," he said. **I 
want to write a note to your father." 

So they walked on together towards the house. 

" I saw you out riding yesterday. Had you a 
pleasant ride ? " Mr. Bertram asked. 

*' Yes, very pleasant," said Winifred. 

Now, when Winifred answered so, she told a 
lie, for it had not been a pleasant ride. She 
had gone out with her father and Sir Charles 
Sinclair, and the hour they had spent together 
had been, as such hours had frequently been 
before, a very dull one. 

*'You were riding very slowly when I saw 
you," Mr. Bertram remarked. *' Have you given 
-up galloping now ? Do you remember your old 
gallops upon Beauty, long ago ? " 

Yes, she remembered those old rides vfery 
well. She had been a young thing then, and 
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Bob^ Bertram liad been very kind aad good- 
natured to her. It was before she bad found 
out that he was not a gentleman. She remem- 
bered that those were very pleasant dajrs. So 
(though she objected to Mr. Bertram now) she 
smiled a little and said^ 

"Yes, they were delightfiil rides. I have 
neirer had a horse since that I haye liked so 
much as Beauty. 

" You never have had cme that you have made 
such good use of,** he answered; **you were a 
capital little horsewoman in those days. When 
jQia were fourteen or fifteen, I never knew a girl 
who could ride better than you could." 

Winifred loved praise; Winifred grew, and 
lived, and was kept plump and happy t^n 
praise; but if there was one tiling more 1}»n 
another ihat vain Winifred disliked, it was to 
liear praise given to her former self that was 
refused to her now. She kindled up in a mo- 
ment as Mr. Bertram spoke. 

^ Do you think that I can^ ride now as well as 
I oouU when I was fourteen? Because you saw 
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me walking my horse yesterday do yoa think I 
have forgotten how to ride? Such an ideal* ex- 
claimed Winifred. 

He gave one of his dear laughs at that 

'^ If yon are as good a horsewoman as you used 
to be^ ride wiiih me to-morrow to Maidstone and 
prove it, will yon ? " 

"There is not the least necessity for proving it," 
she said, haughtily. 

She drew herself up as she spoke ; she was not 
a gurl of fourteen now ; Mr. Bertram seemed to be 
SMTgetting that. 

Mr. Bertram clearly was forgetting that; he 
laughed again ; he was not in the least subdued 
or awestruck by her look of dignity. 

^Well, come to Maidstone, and never mind 
whether it's proved or not," he said. "Why 
sboiddn*t we bring back old* days and have an- 
other ride toge&erP Ton have ridden many a 
time to Maidstone wil^ me before now, Wini- 
fred." 

If ever Mr. Bertron effectndly kritated Wini- 
fred, it was when he called h«r by her Christiim 
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name. Of old he had done so always ; he had 
known her since she was five years old, and for 
the first ten years of their acquaintance they had 
never called one another anything but ^^ Winifred " 
and ^^ Robert;" but when she had shot into young- 
ladyhood, the old custom had changed. She had 
gone away from home when she was fifteen for 
a year's stay in London, and on her return from 
that visit she had bowed at Robert and called him 
" Mr. Bertram." Presently, too, he began to call 
her ^^ Miss Hastings," and he called her so usually 
now ; the old name only slipped out now and then 
by chance. She was not to him much like the 
Winifred he had known before (who, with all her 
faults, had been a cordial, genuine creature), so 
it had not, perhaps, been hard to grow accustomed 
to the change. 

Yet he did call her Winifred sometimes still, 
and he had called her Winifred now. 

"You have ridden many a time with me to 
Maidstone before now, Winifred." 

At which she kindled up hotter than she had 
done before, and, — 
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" You might as well say I have played ninepins 
with you before now!" she exclaimed; she was 
rarely ever civil to him when he called her 
" Winifired." " Tou seem to think that if we do 
a thing at one time of our lives, we are to go on 
doing it for ever." 

" Well, why shouldn't we ? " he answered, 
coolly. ^^I have no objection to play ninepins 
again if you would like it. As for riding to 
Maidstone, I rather think you used to enjoy it 
tolerably some years ago, and the road is much 
the same now as it was then, I fancy. So you 
won't go?" he said, and he looked up to her 
face with a lurking mischievous laughter in his 
€yes. 

It was no wonder that Winifred did not like 
Robert Bertram, for she never spent ten minutes 
with him but he contrived to ruffle her. She 
was vain, and he wounded her vanity; she was 
affected, and he saw through her affectation. 
That was the truth of the matter. But, though 
Winifred had a shrewd suspicion in her heart 
that it was the truth, yet, through pure per- 
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Tenity, she was more affected in Ins presence 
than she ever wasurhen she was out of it. 

She was angry now, and he knew that well 
enoagh when he asked wiA that lurking langhter, 
''So you won't go?" But she was less angry, 
perhaps, than he had thought her, fer instead 
«f betraying her petulancy, she merely answered 

coldly, ''No." 

« Kbr even play at ninepins ? We might have 
a fine game upstairs in the old place in the 
gallery. By the way," said Mr. Bertram, sud- 
denly, ^'I saw poor little dying Johnny Wake 
playing with his tiny ninepins all alone as I 
came up. TVL go and have a game with him. 
He won't play many more ninepins, or any odier 
games, in tibis world, poor little lad.'' 

it was a kind voice that spoke, with a sort 
of careless dash of pathos in it Winifred's ini 
talion melted away at the sound of it 

"•^Is he really so ill?" she said, quickly. **I 
didnt know. Coold I do anything ? ^ 

" To be sure you could. Go and spend half 
an hour a day with him, and help to make 
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him inppy- The poor litde fellow hasii\ a soul 
for a companion hnt ih gnrndmotiier^ and Ihe 
«U lady is prettj near as deaf as a stone ; and 
he doesn't suffer ; he won't worry you with ooni- 
Tjaining-" 

She had spoken from the impnlse of the 
momenty hardly expecting Imt offer to he ac- 
cepted so qvickly. Half perplexed^ she looked 
up isio his hce for the nMmeot, almost like 
the Winifred of old. 

^ Do yea really think I ahodd go? ought I?" 
die said. 

"Why shouldn't you, if you want to he kind 
to him? Yon could amuse a child, couldn't yom ? '^ 
lie asked. 

''Yes. I think so." 

« Then, ga" 

She said nothing more^ and the subject dropped. 
They were advancing towards the French win- 
dows of the draEwing-room, oae of whidi stood 
open, and as thqr came nearer they both at Ae 
same moinait saw thai some one was in the 
room. 
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'^Who is that? Is it Sir Charles Sinclair?" 
Mr. Bertram asked^ carelessly. 

"Yes," said Winifred, and blushed crim- 
son. 

They did not speak again. As they reached 
the window and stepped within the room. Sir 
Charles came forward and greeted them. Then, 
after their salutation was made — for Sir Charles 
and Mr. Bertram only knew one another slightly, 
and had little inclination to draw together — 

*^I will go to the study and write my note 
to your father," Mr. Bertram said to Winifred; 
and he went away. 

Mr. Hastings was in London; Mrs. Murray 
was in the orchard. Once, for a moment, as 
Mr. Bertram closed the door, Winifred felt an 
impulse to spring after him, and call ** Stay I " 
but she knew that she could not do it He 
went away, and she made no effort to recall 
liim, and he sat down in the study, unconscious 
and composed, and wrote his note. 

I said that Mrs. Murray feigned unbelief 
about Winifred's marriage: here was some one 
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who did not feign unbelief^ but who felt it 
Mr. Bertram had never in his heart believed 
that Winifred honestly intended to marry Sir 
Charles Sinclair. 
But Mr. Bertram was wrong. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

WINIFRED'S LOVER. 

*' Oh, papa, you are wet I " Winifred exclaimecL 

'^ It rained as I drove from the station. It is of 
no consequence, my dear." 

" Shall I order dinner, papa ? '■ 

" No, I have dined. Send candles to the study, 
Winifred." 

And, without another word, Mr. Hastings 
walked past his daughter, and left her standing 
in the hall. She had come out there to greet 
him at the sound of his chaise wheels, as she 
always came when he had been more than an 
hour or two away from home. He liked her 
to be the first sight his eyes met as he came in. 

But to-night he showed little pleasure at 
seeing her. Something had occurred to trouble 
him; she knew that at the sound of the first 
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words he had sauL Mr» Hastings had been often 
troubled lately — about what Winifred never knew ; 
bat during the last month or two she had often 
seen the same haggard look on his fSuse that 
she saw upon it now. She had tried once or 
twice to coax him into telling her what ailed 
him^ but he had. always put adde her questions, 
or answered her lightly that he was onty tired, 
or worried a little about some business — nothing 
of any conse<];uenee ; and she had half believed 
him, and half had got accustomed to. the 
troubled look. He must be out of spirits^ she 
thought ; everybody is out of spirits sometimes. 

But to-night she felt a little shock of paia 
when he left her standing in the halL She 
had had some news to give him, and at the 
sound of his arrival had. gone to meet him with 
somethxog of a quick beating at her heart, 
meaning to steal her arm into his, and go with 
him to his study, and there tell her tidings to 
him* But he had left her in the hall, and 
walked off alone,, andv she had. not courage to> 
follow him. 
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She went back into the drawing^room5 feeling 
a little chilled, and sat down by Mrs. Murray's 
side, and began to work. They worked till 
tea time ; then Winifired said, 

'^I will take papa a cup of coffee. Aunt 
Catherine," and, taking her coffee in her hand, 
she went again to hinu She found him in his 
room, sitting at his desL ''May I come in? 
Will you have a cup of coffee, papa?" she 
said, coming in as she spoke, without waiting 
for her first question to be answered. 

She was advancing to ^ere he sat, but he 
hastily pushed aside some papers that lay upon 
his desk, and rose up. 

''Set it on the other table, my dear," he 
said. And after a moment he went to where 
she had placed it, and* took it up. As he stood 
drinking it, "What have you been doing all 
day? It was a fine day," he said; "were you 
out?" 

" No, only in the garden," she answered. " Oh, 
that reminds me; Mr. Bertram was here. He 
left a note for you." 
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Yes; I have got it" Mr. Hastings spoke 
irritably. 

'^ And Sir Charles Sinclair called too.'' 

«01i,didlie?'' 

Mr. Hastings glanced at his daughter^ but his 
daughtejr^ even before his ieyes met hers5 had 
coloured np to her brow. Her father, at that 
sight, suddenly replaced his half-emptied coffee- 
cup on the table. Then Winifred nervously went 
close to him, and locked her hands about his 
arm. 

^^He came in the morning, papa," she said, 
with her heart beatmg very fast; "and — and — 
and he asked me to marry him," she said, with 
a sudden sob. 

Mr. Hastings folded his arms about his daughter, 
giving an exclamation that, in its tone, was as 
much a cry of exultation as of tenderness. 

"My darling I" he cried, and he kissed her 
again and again. "And you told him — ? you 
told him, dearest ? " 

Through her tears, for she was fairly crying — 

" I told him," she said, " that I would." 

4 
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If Winifred had engaged herself to Sir Charles 
that she might gratify her father^ she must sorely 
in the honr that feUowed haire reaped some part 
of her reward^ for at the tidings Mr. Hastings 
became like ano&er man; the ^oom left 
his face, his eye kindled, he langhed alond. 
He sai down before the fire, and drew his 
daughter to him, and, with his arm about her 
neck as she knelt beside him, sat talking to her, 
congratulating her, joking with her, descanting 
on her future happiness, thanking and blessing 
h^ for what she had done. Her few tefu*s ceased 
at the sight of his gladness. There was a con- 
tagion in it that made her, as they talked together, 
almost as happy as he was himself. As she knelt 
beside him, listening to his prophecm of her 
briUiant future, with a smfle on her lips, and a 
heightened colour on her cheek, Ae did honestly 
and witibout effort bdieve &at her lot was an 
eimable one* 

They remained together until the sound of 
a loud ring, resouading through the hall, brought 
Winifred hurriedly, flushing all over, to her feet. 
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That is Sir Ghsrles, papa I" 

''Wdl, stay and speak to him,'' Mr, Hastings 
said^ and he caught her hand as she would hare 
dipped past hlm^ and held her^ laughing^ till the 
door opened and Sir Choxies came in. Then he 
rose np^ and^ -with both hands extended, went to 
meet hnn* 

The two men shook hands wi& a long cordial 
grasp, and then came forward together to where 
Wini&ed, flushed like a red rose, was standmg 
by the fire. Aa she and Sir Charles greeted 
one another, Mn Hastings for a moment laid 
his hand over theirs, and said, 

« God bless you botk* 

And lli€9i Sir Charles slooped and kissed her. 
A moment afterwards, he shook hands again wi1}i 
Mr. Hasting and said, earnestly aioagh, 

''I will do my titmotft to make her happy." 

*I know jxm wiB,* Mr. Hasfings answered. 

And Ais was aB liiat Winified stayed to hear. 

Slie slij^ped away, and ran npstass, and shut 
hsrwS up wifli the (fim firelight in her own room. 

*^That is oTer I I «m«o^aditisorerI lam 

4—2 
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SO glad^" she said^ and ihen^ to sliow lier gladness^ 
she dropped into a chair before the fire5 and 
began to cry. 

But it was a yery short fit of emotion. She 
laughed at herself for it presently, and sat up- 
right, and stirred the fire into a cheerful blaze. 

^*I won't cry any more. What is there to cry 
about? " she said. Ahd^ in truth, the whole matter 
was rather too prosaic for tears. 

So she leaned back comfortably in her chair, 
looking into the fire, and began to think. 

She thought about her marriage, of course. 
Not exactly as she would have thought of it 
if she had been in love : her thoughts were 
practical and not romantic by any means, yet, 
on the whole, she found them pleasant She 
began to think first (she had thought of this 
a hundred times already) about her &ture name. 
'^Winifred Sinclair," ''Lady Sinclair.'' She 
smiled to herself: it was a pretty title. Hastings, 
perhaps, was as good a name as Sinclair; but the 
charm of this one lay in that little word '* Lady." 
This was the gilding to it, the thing that made 
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it to be coveted^ the little melodioas prefix that 
was to keep her when she bore it separate from 
and above the common crowd. " Yes, it will be 
nice," she thought, with a gentle sigh. Then she 
began to try and picture what her life would be. 
She thought of her houses in London and at 
Tunbridge, and speculated as to the changes she 
would make in them ; she wondered if she should 
be very gaj in London ; if she should have a box 
at the opera; if she should often go abroad. She 
began to ponder about her future receptions; 
what kind of parties it would be pleasantest to 
give; how her rooms would look; whether she 
should make a good hostess ; whether the people 
would like her ; whether (she thought of this 
suddenly) she should be happy in the midst of 
it all. And then, having almost forgotten his 
existence for about twenty minutes, she abruptly 
came, with a feeling rather like shame, to think 
about her husband. 

She thought of him. WeU, he was not par- 
ticularly in love with her, so she could not think 
gratefully of his ardent affection; he was not 
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clever^ so she could not think of his talents ; he 
was rich> certainly^ but, if Bbe were to think of his 
wealth, her thoughts would inevitablj fidl agaia 
in two minutes into the very tram firom which die 
had just recalled them. Was he good^ kind- 
hearted, gentle-natured^ affectionate? She won- 
dered if he was, but she did not know, so she 
could not think about these thingE. She could 
only wonder for a little whether be was good, &c. 
And then she came at last to all that she did 
know about him; and she thought that he was 
gentlemanlj — and hannlea& 

She sat rather quiet whou in her meditatsoos 
die had arrived at this conchxaion, upright, lean- 
ing on the aorm of her chair. She did not lean 
hack carelessly and luxuriously, with a coaiteoted, 
indiffesest, amused smile at the thought of how 
little she knew about her futwte husband. She 
was very foolish, but ahe was not capable of 
that She sat upright, and for a few moments 
she felt ficightened. A vague alairm descended 
on her» Was she really domg wrong? Oi^t 
she to have waited till she knew him bettor? 
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Was it likely — was it possible— that die might 
marrj him^ and never find anything more to 
cttie for in hisi than she knew of now? 

She had told Mrs. Murray a hundred tunes that 
she liked him well enough to marry him, but 
conscience at times makes cowards of us all, ipod 
she had not courage at this moment to £Btce the 
thought that she should never like liim better 
than she did then. **Ohl it is folly I Women 
always love their husbands if there is nothing 
bad in them/' she said to herself half akud. 
And then she threw herself back in h^ diair, 
and put her hand over her eyes, and b^an to 
le^esd, to herself, half gravely, half in jest : *^ It's 
no use being foolish. I must maorry him now, 
I miui^ — I must! " and so on, a great many times 
more, until the feeling of trouble went. 

But it went at last, not so much through the 
power of that jG^rmula, as, because while i^ stiH 
rqmated it, the thought of Sir Charles b^an a 
second time^ gradually amd in^erc^tiUy aaod 
unconsciously, to fsde away. ^^ I must," she was 
stiU sayiiig to hersdf, ^'I must — I must — I 
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wonder whether the drawing-room carpets are 
Axminsterj" she thought. 

She was still meditating on this and similar 
equally momentous questions^ when the sound of 
her father's voice loudly calling ** Winifred!" 
from the foot of the staircase^ startled her at 
last from her reverie. She rose up and opened 
her door. 

** Yes, papa." 

<<Come down, Freda. Sir Charles is in the 
drawing-room." 

She went to her glass before she obeyed him, 
and brushed her hair by the firelight With her 
heightened colour she was looking very lovely, 
and, dim as the light was, she could see that. 
She was happy in the thought of it as she went 
downstairs. 

Sir Charles stayed for two hours that night. 
He and Winifred talked to one another a little ; 
she played and sang to him, and he stood by 
the piano, and blundered over the turning of her 
music Then he talked to Mr. Hastings about 
the harvest and the chances of a Russian war. 
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and Wini&ed took ap a bit of embroidery and 
worked. At last he went. 
Winifred was smothering a yawn as he tnmed 

to her to bid her good-iiighL 

"I shall not bave the happineaa of seeing 
yoa to-morrow. I am obliged to be in London. 
But you will aUow me to come on Thursday, 
will yoa not?" he said to her, as he held her 

" Oh, yea," Winifred answered, rather wearily. 

She knew that he must come ; tbat was a matter 
of course. 

" Are you very tired, my little girl ? " Mr. 
Hastings asked her when he was gone. 

" Not very, papa." 

" Only very happy ? " And he laughed and 
drew her to liim. 

Ajid Winifred made no answer to that; only 
she felt at the question as though something 
within her shrank. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MB. HASTINGS'S TROUBLE. 

Mb. B^kbzbah came to the houae i^gain ueast 
mommg, and was shown into Mr. Hasta^'s 
study. 

^IXd jaa get my note last n^t?" he nAei 
Mr. Hastings^ as he shook hands with him. 

'' Tes ; I found it on my letum.* 

Mr. Hastk^'s hce was to the li^ii^ and seen 
so in the broad sunshine it looked less doiidless 
than it had done last night There were stiQ, 
indeed^ visible signs of satisfactioii on it, but 
they were mingled with a fixed e^iesaioa of 
aooxietjr and eager thought, which had stamped 
lines upon it too deep for any sudden foy to 
score out 

^^I was going to write to you about that matter/' 
he began to say, nervously. ^^ I am happy to be 
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able to aasure jou thai you have been mifiiB- 
formed." 

'' Are jQu oertain of that ? '^ Mr. B^rtcam said, 
quietly, 

''Yes — ^yes. I will prove it to yon immodi- 
ately. I brought home some papecs yesterday 
that wiU conyince you. Give me a raomflni cr 
twa I have them in this drawee" He opoied 
a drawer and began to search in it. ^ I should 
have written to you last night," he aaid, '^hnt 
I unexpectedly lost my eyeniBg. Have you heard 
anything of our little piece of dcmifistic newm» 
Eobcct?" 

''No; what is it?" Mr. Bertram aaked, 
bluntly. 

"Ah! hare they are," and Mr. Hastings drew 
out his papers, and locked the drawer. Then> 
with affected unconcern — ^"I thought you mi^kt 
have heard of it from my sister. Wini£ced and 
Sir Charles have agreed to make a matdi of it,^ 
he said. 

A moment or two's perfect silence feUowed this 
speech. Mr. Bertram was standing by one af 
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the windows, with his back to it, looldi^ foil in 
liLr. Hastings's fiioa After a panse — 

''Do jOQ mean," he said^ slovfir, '^tibai Win^ 
£red is going to marry Sir CShades Sinclair?* 

There was annething so odd in the qnestion, 
that Mr. Tfaslings, as it was pn^ looked i^ and 
stared at his oompanion. 

'^ Going to many him !* he echoed. ^Dojwi 
fliink she's going to nm off with him, and mot 
many him?" 

''I beg yonr pardon. I was not sore tibat I 
had nndersiood yon." 

Not another word was said. Mr. Hastings, 
momentaiOy raffled, commenced the ariangement 



of his pqpers. Mr. Bertram tamed hb back 
opon him, and, throwing up the window, kaned 
oat, and soAl j began to whistle. Neither qioke 
again, ontil Mr. Hastings said at hist — 

'^Now, if yon can spare half an hoar, I shooU 
Eke to go over these with yoo. It^s a little chiflh^ 
diis morning, Bobert," he looked op oneasily; 
" if JOQ lunre no objection, I think we had better 
have that window shat." 
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Mr. Bertram closed it : then the two sat down 
side hy side, and were eoos immersed deep in 
bosiness. 

The papers they looked over were money 
accounts relating to the affairs of a tin milling 
company, established lately iu the south of Corn- 
wall. Mr. Bertram had some shares in this 
concern ; Mr. Hastings was also interested in it, 
avowedly to a considerable extent ; bnt there had 
been rumours afloat lately that the affairs of the 
company were not in a flourishing state. The 
price of shares had fallen rapidly, and was still 
falling, and shareholders were looking grave. 
Two months ago Mr, Bertram, who was no rash 
speculator, nor was, indeed, ever inclined to specu- 
late at all, had meditated selling out, hut Mr. 
Hastings's earnest dissuasion had induced him to 
delay. It was a mere temporary depression, 
Mr. Hastings insisted ; nothing more. But any 
display of want of confidence at this moment 
might do the company irreparable injury. The 
shareholders owed it to one another to stand 
together. And Mr. Bertram had yielded ; more. 
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Ii0wever^ in deference to his finend's opinion than 
in acoordanee wiik his own. But the depression 
np to the present time had by no means decreased; 
on the e un lr ary, it had become so nmck greater 
ftat Mr. Bertram — thong^ of late he had fiir 
the most part trusted his interests to Mr. Hastings^ 
being, in &ct, iJiorongfaly weary of the business 
— ^had began to have a shrewd sospidcoi Aat 
tiie whole concern would before long blow into 
the air. A letter yesterday from a London cor- 
req)ondent had assured him that the shares were 
r^arded in the market as not mucb better than 
waste pi9>er; and it was concenung ihis iH news 
tliat he had written to Mr. HaatingSj and had 
oome now to consult wifh hiuL His own loss^ 
if matters came to &e wors^t^ would not exceed 
l^OOCML But it was Afferent with Mr. Hastings ; 
he, Bobert Bertram knew, was inyolved to a very 
nmch greater extent — how great be could' only 
conj e ctu re; but from all be had been aUe to 
gather from Mr. HaatingsVi own tone, and from 
ihe report of others, the £uluie of the compny 
woitid be no sEglit shock to bhn. 
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For tm hoar they sat together, parii^ onr 
accounts, it wk an entirely nsdesB waite ai 
tame and labonr ; Bobert Bertnua soon ftit that ; 
but, looking at the flushed, tremulous face by his 
side, he had not the heart to say so. As Mr. 
Hastings eagerly toiled on, pointing to line after 
line of figures, comparing the different statements, 
examining every item of profit and expense, 
deducting from everything the repeated coaclnsim 
that all was fair, and honourable, and secure, 
Bobert Bertram, sitting by his side, and leaning 
his head upon hia hand, coold at last to each 
appeal do little more than nod assent. Yes, it all 
looked fair enough on paper. 

He rose wearily at last, and pushed aside his 

" Well, I hope we shall find onis^Tes presently 
safe in port," he said. " At any rate, we are all 
in the boat togetb^ now, and we must sink <»: 
snim with her." 

" No fear ; no fear," Mr. Hastings answered 
nervondy. He gathered the papers together, and 
aaid with a forced laugh — " I prophesy that wb 
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shall all be salliog in smooth water by the time 
we have to dance at Winifred's wedding." 

*' How soon will that be ? " Mr. Bertram asked. 

^Hm — ^I hardly know. Sir Charles is in a 
hurry. He begins to talk about next month. 
But I don't know what Winifred will say to 
that." 

'* Why should she say anything but ' Yes ' to 
it?" Mr. Bertram asked sharply. "The time 
won't make much difference to her^ I should 
think. If she has made up her mind to it^ what 
does it matter whether it is next month or next 
year?" 

He took up his hat without waiting for an 
answer. 

** You don't go to town to-day, I suppose ? " 

*^ No. I have some work to do at home." 

" I won't keep you from it, then. I have cut 
up the best part of your morning already." 

As Mr. Bertram walked homewards, at a tiim 
in the road he encountered Winifred coming out 
of Widow Wake's cottage. They met and 
stopped. 
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" So you have made your way to Johnny 
Wake?" he said. 
"Yes. I have been nith Mm for an hoar. 

I wish you had told me of him beforej" Winifred 
said. " Why didn't you ? " 

She spoke gently. The visit she had just been 
payiug had made her gentle, more so than she 
often was to Robert Bertram. 

"How could I tell that you cared for sick 
children ? " he answered. " You always seem busy 
about somethiug — visiting, or playing, or em- 
broidering — how could I tell that you would iind 
time to coine here ? " 

To her coming,' as she had just done, straight 
from a dying child's bed, it seemed a bitter satire 
to speak of visiting and embroidery as the chief 
occupations of her life. It was unjust of him, too. 
She coloured, with mixed pam and anger, as she 
answered, — 

" Ton might have been sure that I should 
have found time ; you might have known me 
better." 

" Not I," be replied to that quickly. " I don't 
5 
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prcrfees- to know yrnsL You are too difficult a 
subject for me to read^ Miss Hastings^" 

He was out of temper apparentlj. Wiaifired 
perceived that, and, tolerably wefl-mcKned to- 
wards him as her own present mood was^ she 
was yet litde disposed to stay and strive to 
mollify him. So she merely said, 

" I didn't know you thought me so ; " and 
thai preparing to pass on she bade him, ^^Grood 
moiaung." 

*^ Are you going home ? " he asked her. 

'' Yes." 

*' Good morning, then." 

He shook hands with her v«ry carelessly, and 
had already taken a step past her, when, as if by a 
sudden impulse, he turned back. She stood still 
too. He looked in her face, and said abrupdy, 

" So you are going to be married ?" At which, 
withoat uttering a word, she flushed crimson. 
"Your father told me just now," he said. "It 
was a surprise to me. I hadn't thought you 
were attached to Sir Charles Sinclair. But if 
you loye him" — he suddenly put out his hand 
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and took her's again^ and held it closely — ^^ God 
bless you, Winifred ! If it is only for the sake 
of old times, I hope you may be happy." 

She was not required to answer him, for he 
went away without waiting for any response, and 
she turned and went home. But against her will 
tears at his last words had risen into her eyes, and 
they blinded her for some moments as she walked. 
She cared little enough for Eobert Bertram,, but 
she had known him since she was^ a child,, and 
his sudden expression of good wilL had tonchad 
her, the more perhaps . because she knew she did 
not deserve it, and so could not take it home. 
He had hoped she might be happy ^^if she loved 
Sir Charles Sinclair : " and she did not love him. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BEFORE THE WEDDING. 



Si& Chibles Sinclaih's mother was a lady^ like 
himself^ formal and pompous in manner^ yet 
a woman not without some talent^ and well sup- 
pUed with worldly wisdom. It was entirely with 
her knowledge and consent^ perhaps it may even 
be said by her advice, that her son had engaged 
himself to Miss Hastings, and the engagement 
was no sooner formed than Lady Sinclair called 
upon her future daughter-in-law, and received 
her, figuratively, into her bosom. 

In the course of the visit, 

*^ You must come and see me, my dear," she 
graciously told Winifred. '*I will not press you 
to stay long with me, hoping, as I do, to have you 
so soon for a permanent companion " (a thrill of 
consternation at these words passed through 
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Winifred^ for her calculations had by no means 
included^ amongst the advantages of her marriage, 
a perpetual residence with her mother-in-law); 
" but you will be able, I hope, to spare me a few 
days at least. You know I ask it," she said, with a 
meaning smile, " as much for my son^s sake as my 
own — and him/' she added, with an emphasis that 
made poor guiliy Winifred shiver, " I know you 
will not refuse." 

She would have refused if she had dared; but 
wilful Winifred had got her feet in a net now, and 
could not dare. So she made the visit. 

She went, and stayed a week. Sir Charles 
Sinclair's house was a ponderous-looking building 
of the last century, tasteless on the outside, gloomy 
within. There was plenty of space in it; the 
rooms were spacious, and handsomely propor- 
tioned, and decorated after the heaviest and most 
elaborate style of the modern classic school ; they 
were expensively and lavishly furnished too ; but 
there was neither cheerfrdness nor beauty in them. 
In the bright September weather, no sunshine 
from sunrise to sunset entered through the long 
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triple line of mortlieni windows &at adorned the 
front of the house; the gloomy diawing-rooms 
looked^ though they were in daily use, like solemn 
rooms of state, all formal and chill within^ and, 
wilihoiit, affording through their long file of 
windows nothing to refresh the eye but the broad 
gravelled sweep before the door, and then a wide, 
flat waste of almost treeless grass — the Park, they 
called it — stretching far out until, where the ground 
samk in a sudden descents the prospect abruptly 
terminated altogether, leaving nothing visible but 
the imencumbered sky beyond. 

It was a dreary house — a place calculated to 
breed depression. The very act of sitting at those 
windows, looking out aooross that flat, changeless 
view, .so melancholy in its utter level sameness, 
was a thing to lay a weight upon the spirits. 

Did ever week of Winifred's life drag an. so 
slowly as the week of this visit did? 

'*^I know you young people will not care for 
.any company but your own," Lady Sinclair said, 
when she arrived. And, accordingly, she gave 
them none — neither foreign company nor foreign 
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aauusement — ^and Winifred tasted infiill perfection 
the delight of solitary communion with Sir Charles. 
She never had tasted it before. Hitherto^ she had 
only known her future husband in society; she 
had danced with him, or sat at dinner with bim, 
or gone to pic-nics with him, or ifcalked to liim 
at morning calls. He had bored her considerably 
even at these times, but then, when he bored ber, 
she had generally contrived to make her esoape 
from bim ; she had, on the whole, been accustomed 
to treat him pretty cavalierly. But she could 
not escape from him now. She had got the lut 
in her .mouth, and had to bear it. 

This was the manner in whidh they amused 
themselves: In the mornings Sir C«harles and 
Winifred used to ride together — ^Bot far, for Sir 
Charles was not fond of riding, and he. would 
bint that pretty broadly to his bride dact; but 
they cantered sofUy for a few miles, side by sid^, 
&r the greater part in silent happness. Some- 
times, indeed, in spite of digniifed remonstiaaiee 
irom Sir Charles, Winifred would prick her horse 
into a gallop, and leave h^er laggard lover in the 
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rear^ or force him, sorely against his will, to spur 
his steed and gallop after her ; but this was not 
a daily deed, for during this dreary week poor 
Winifred could not every day muster up spirits 
to be mischievous — the sad truth being that she 
did not like Sir Charles well enough even to 
flirt with him. So he had his rides a good deal 
his own way. In the afternoon she sat with 
Lady Sinclair, or they took an hour's drive 
together, or, if the day were unusually fine, they 
walked a little in the park. In the evening she 
had to encounter both mother and son together. 
The long, solemn dhmer, the weary after-dinner 
hours in the drawing-room, spent by Sir Charles 
(she never knew whether or not in compliment 
to her) in perfect idleness, had daily to be en- 
dured. Every evening he besought her for a 
little music, and ceremoniously led her to the 
piano, where he stood beside her as she sang 
or played, and murmured praises ; every evening 
when, after a performance of about three quarters 
of an hour, he had anxiously inquired if she were 
fatigued, and, peremptorily assuming that she was. 
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had re-conducted her to her seat, he took his 
own position by her side, and leaning towards her, 
as she sat idling over some bit of woman's work, 
whispered his lover's nothings as he best could 
into her ear. 

That evening hour was to poor Winifred the 
worst ordeal of the day. All the rest she could 
bear with more or less of patience, but as this 
came periodically round— the monotonous repe- 
tition never ceasing once while she was there — it 
begot a kind of daily fever in her. WhUe it 
lasted it changed her feeling for Sir Charles from 
indifference into something that was almost loath- 
ing. She shrank from him; she shuddered at 
him as she sat and bore his love-making; more 
than once after one of his tender hand-clasps at 
parting she had rushed to her room, and, panting 
and sobbing, had passionately poured water on 
her hand to' cleanse it. And yet, in spite of all 
this, when the week's visit ended, Winifred still 
said that she meant to marry Sir Charles^ 

She was uneasy, she was almost frightened 1 
but what coidd she do but marry him? Once or 
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twice wMe she was imder his roof the thenght^of 
the possibility- of breaking her engagement had 
crossed her mind^ but she had pit it from her as 
one she dared not ^itertatn. What -would her 
father say if she drew back ? What would every- 
body say who knew her? She fancied how people 
would call her a jilt and a flirt, >and at the thou^t 
go* Ted with shame. " Oh, no I I mmt marry 
him now/' she always ^uled by repeating to her- 
self ^^ And I shall get issed to it in time; he 
won*t make love to me when we are married." 

'So Winifred tried to comfort herself; but .Btill 
die was troubled. 

The marriage, it was settled, should be socm. 
The engagement had been fcxrmed early in 
September, and Winifred had consented (yield- 
iffg relucftantly rather to her father's than fcer 
lover^B ihipati^stce) to let it take place in 4he last 
week of October. She was to be married at 
Tunbridge, and then tibey were to go to Rome for 
the winter. 

After a few days of straggle and hesitatiooi that 
was finally decided on, and then Winifred hadto 
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aet herself to face the thought that she was Irnng 
her last weeks at home — careless^ light-iieaited 
Winifred^ who now in these days was begmning 
strangely and sadly to feel that at last oave was 
laying its finger on her; for as day after day 
went past she found herself clinging more and 
more to the familiar things about her^ and shiink- 
ing, with a pain that was growing very sharp^ &om 
the thought of parting from them. " Auat 
Catherine, I think I shall be back at home before 
half the winter is over/' she said one 4ay to 
Mrs. Murray, ^^or I shall break my heart fco: 
a sight of you all." And when, having said-thiB^ 
she put her arms round Mrs. Murray's neck and 
kissed her, the tears that she was trying to hide 
made the other's cheek wet 

It gave good Aunt Catherine a heavy hesErt to 
see her sadness. But Aunt Catherine's lectures 
^and warnings and entreaties were all equally at 
an end now. Wini&ed was engaged to Sir 
Qiwrles, and Mrs. Murray looked upon an en- 
gag^ment as a sacred thing. She would almott as 
soon have ftought of setting Winifred against her 
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married husband as against her betrothed lover. 
In her sight the marriage was akeady all but 
irrevocable. As for breaking off the engagement^ 
not Winifred herself would have looked upon such 
a proposition with more horror. 

They were very busy during these autumn 
weeks^ but there hung a gloom over the house 
which not all the gay preparations for the wedding 
could dispd. People had begun to say openly, 
** How ill Mr. Hastings looks I ** whenever he 
appeared in public; and though he always an- 
swered to every inquiry, with a kind of irritation, 
that he was very well^ never had been better in 
his life, yet behind his back his friends shook 
their heads. Winifred was anxious and unhappy 
about his state, and she and Mrs. Murray used to 
consult and plot together about him; but it is 
not easy to prescribe a remedy for an unknown 
disease, and Winifred did not know what ailed 
her fiither, nor, beyond a few half hinted inquiries, 
did she dare to ask, for he resented any notice 
being taken of the change in him, even by her. ' 

His illness lent another pang to the prospect 
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of her marriage, but it gave her no pretext for 
delaying it, for he would not listen even for a 
moment to the faintest suggestion of that. His 
one desire seemed to be to see her Sir Charles 
Sinclair's wife. So eager was this wish in him, 
that, thinking to herself sadly and wonderingly 
about it, the thought came at last to her that 
perhaps he believed he was about to die. 
She never crossed him after that thought came. 
She had always been very affectionate towards 
him, but they were more to one another during 
this month before they parted than they had evet 
yet been all their lives. 

He had often truly called her "the sunshine 
of his life." She had been that She had been 
its poetry too. All the rest of it had been hard 
prose, and she had gilded it with its one ray 
of beauty and glory. But in these last days 
that they were together it was as if the sky 
had crimsoned before sunset, and the light had 
grown more deep and fiill before its departing. 

The memory of that last month remained 
with her in after days and years, as a dear 
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and SMucred thing, amongst her laost preeious 
memoriea^ on. earth.. Word^ spoken: then, snch. 
as at no other time, would have left a moark. 
behind them, were remembered by her; hours 
th&t they spent together: in the lengthening, 
autmxm evenings, and moments when: he had 
held her bj him, looking with his unfathomed 
love into her eyes, and with strange thoughts 
in him that she could not. read then; and his 
last hours wiiJi her, and his last words, oa that 
final evening of all liiey ever spent alone to- 
gether; 

That night was not the night before her 
marriage — the day appointed for /the marriage 
was still a. week distant ; but on the night that 
Allowed that last one this happened. 

They had been dining from home. On their 
return,, about \ eleven o'clock, they were stand* 
ing — ^Mr. Hastings* Mrs. Murray, and Winifred 
— around the drawing-room fire, talking about 
the inddteoits of the evening with some merri- 
ment'^for Mr. Hastings had that day been 
more himself than usual — ^when a sudden' ring. 
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stsrtled tHem, coming load and sharp throagh 
the house from the door-bell. 

**Whatr IS that?" they said quickly] to one 
another^ and they stopped their conrersation to 
listen. 

After a momentor two's paujse a servant entered 
theroom, and gare a lett^ into Mr. Haatin^'s 
hand. No word was sdid. Mr. Hastings merely 
took and held it» Looking at it: as it lay in his 
hand Winifred saw that it was a telegraphic 
message; looking from it to her father's face 
she saw there what she never aft;erwaEda foi^t; 

She was atanding by his: side ; with a kind of 
instiiK^t she laid her hand upon the letter. 

'^Papa, let me open it," she said, quickly. 

But he siaidenly heUL it tight. 

** OpfflEB it ? JTo — ^no — no," he said,, in a strange,, 
feeble tone. *^ I — I will open itj my dear." 

His trembling fingers tore aside the thin paper ; 
but idben it was: unfolded he could not read the 
writing. It was Winifred who, bending over 
him, read flie words aloud. Thejr w«re only 
these few. 
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Come up to town at once. The bubble has 
buret^ 

Asy \vith a vague perplexed fear^ when she 
had read, Winifred looked up a second time to 
her father's face» in an instant all thought or 
care of anything but him went from her. He 
was standing beside her, all ghastly, as if life 
had left him, his eyes blank and glazed, his 
jaw fallen. With a cry starting from both in 
the same moment, the two women caught him 
as he was falUng backwards, and laid him down 
upon the ground. 

He never moved or spoke again. It was 
eleven o'clock at night when the stroke came, 
and he continued to breathe until the evening 
of the next day; but he never knew poor 
Winifred again — never heard her passionate 
sobbing — never saw her face as she hung over 
him. She was upheld to the last by the hope 
that there might be one moment's conscious- 
ness before he died, one moment in which he 
might look at her and know her — but it never 
came. 
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The weeds are growing rank over Winifred's 
fuchsia beds^ and the shutters are closed over 
the familiar windows; there is no life stirring 
now about the house; the lodge gates are shut^ 
and the grass is growing tall on the old velvet 
lawns^ and the reign of the Hastingses has ended. 
A pleasant reign while it had lasted — all the coun- 
try round acknowledged that — for Mr. Hastings 
had been a hospitable man, and a clever long- 
headed one too, all Tunbridge said, till this 
unhappy mania for speculation had seized and 
ruined him; and Winifred was very pleasant 
and pretty — not very wise, perhaps, poor thing 
— but very pretty, and greatly ta be pitied. 
And then every one for ten miles round won- 

6 
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dered whether, after all this. Sir Charles Sinclair 
and she would still be married. 

Within three weeks after Mr. Hastings's death, 
IVIrs. Murray and Winifred quietly left Tun- 
bridge. No one saw them before their depar- 
ture, with the exception of Mr. Bertram, whom, 
with another friend, at that time absent from 
England, Mr. Hastings's will had appointed exe- 
cutor; a troublesome enough appointmfint in 
the circumstances. But Mr. Bertram was a 
man who set ^ibout most things he had to do 
without wasting time in grumbling over them; 
so he accepted his T>nerous office quietly Plough, 
and performed its uDgracious duties heartily. 
^^I think, Kobert, no one would ever need to 
impress upon you that you should do with your 
might whatever your hand found to do," Mrs. 
Murray said to him one day, and laid her 
hsmd fondly on his shoulder. ^'What should 
Winifred and I do without you now?" At 
which Winifred, sitting sewing in her black 
,dDess, bit her lip, by no means delighted at 
being included in Aunt Catherine's incense offer- 
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ing; and Robert Bertram laughed* Aunt Oitiie- 
noe had petted and flattered him &r half his life^ 
and he and that vrarm*heaited woman ifete a pair 
of fast friends. 

But Robert Bertram vms kind aad good ; even 
Winifred acknowledged that, aad in tier aomw 
was, at times at least, gentle and almost fiiendly 
towards him. They were 6ad days, and the two 
peor women sitting in their desolate house abne 
were comforted by his visits. Not to the same 
degree, indeed, yet both in some degree. His 
presence used to brighten Mrs. Murray into actual 
cheerfulness, for her weak nature ckuig to his 
stronger one, like the needle to the loadstone; she 
understood nothing of their misfortunes «ave flie 
sum of them : that her brother was dead, and that 
they were ruined ; and, simply and touohmgly ac- 
knowledging her ignorance and her helplessness, 
she l^d the (to her) unintelligible burden of their 
troubles on the kind shoulders that were willing to 
bear them for her, with a childlike feeling of con- 
fidence and comfort ' Robert would do everything. 
Robert would settle everything for them. She 
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paraded her unbounded faith in Robert before her 
niece's eyes, till her niece, spite both of sorrow 
and gratitude, began to throw out little fiery spurts 
of impatience and rebellion. 

For, subdued though Winifred was (and she 
was really a good deal subdued, poor soul, being 
almost as weak, at times, as Mrs. Murray, so that 
the two would often sit together and cry in one 
another's arms for company), yet she had had a 
strong will all her life, and had exercised it 
hitherto pretty arbitrarily, and strong wills seldom 
submit to be suddenly altogether suppressed. So 
she a good deal resisted this exaltation of Robert 
Bertram to the oflSce of supreme umpire. Mr. 
Bertram should not settle all things for her ; she 
preferred to settle a few things for herself. And 
her feeling being of this kind, it came to pass pre- 
sently, not unfrequently, that after Mrs. Murray 
and Mr. Bertram had formed certain plans toge- 
ther, Winifred would be found to be forming 
counter plans alone; and, on the discovery of this 
proceeding, discussions — that were sometimes 
rather hot on Winifred's part — would occasionally 
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ensue between them; though more often Mr. 
Bertram^ with a laugh^ would let her go her own 
way, having worldly wisdom and common sense 
enough to know what the end of most of her plans 
would be. 

**You know no more about the world than a 
child of ten years old," he told her one day, rising 
firom a short and sharp dispute with her; and 
Winifred in her inmost heart resented those words 
for a longer time than she ever cared openly to 
confess. 

Still to a certain degree at this time they were 
on friendly terms. Mr. Bertram could be tender 
over Winifred at moments when they did not 
cross each other, and she in her best moods was 
tolerably gentle to him. 

One day when she happened to be alone with 
him, and when, having been talking of her father, 
the poor girl had been crying in his sight, she said 
to him before he went away, melted very much by 
her sorrow, 

** We have nobody else in the world who would 
do all for us that you are doing." Which were the 
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ivrannest words that Winifired had spoken to him 
for many a day. 

He oidj anavrered^ carelessly, 

^YoB don't know that; if I hadn't been here, 
other friends would have come forward," and then 
chained the subject, beginning to speak about some 
tiiflii^ matter of business. 

Thej left Tunbridge, I said, within three weeks 
after Mr. Hastings's death. Winifred, with crude 
high-flown notions of independence, had wanted at 
once to betake herself to London, where, witii 
Aunt Catherine, she was to five in a single room 
-— «D nothing (to begin with), and in course of time 
to make a livdihood by means of — Winifred was 
not quite sure by means of what, but she could 
play and sing very furly, and speak Frendi, and 
draw a little, and Aunt Catherine could do &ncy 
woris: of all kinds most beautifully, so that ibere 
woidd be quite a choice of means ; and then> as to 
beginnii^ by living upon nothings though Mr. 
Bertram chose to say she meant to do that, and to 
Ln^ at ber, the fact was that ihey were not quite 
to begin with, for had not Mrs. Murray 
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forty pounds a year that had escaped the general 
wreck in which everything else of hers and 
Wihifred^s had been engulfed together ? And might 
it not even be possible for two people aIm<ystto live, 
in an economical way, on forty pounds a year? 

She propounded this last question with some 
inward hesitation one day to Mr, Bertram, and he 
prefaced his answer to her with one of the cool 
smiles that Winifred rarely saw without feeling her 
temper giving way within her. 

*^r suppose they could," he replied. "To 
judge by The Tinves' advertisements, it is a thing 
that seems to be done pretty frequently : * Board 
and education for twenty pounds a-year.* You 
might answer one of those advertisements, Miss 
Hastings, and see what arrangement you ccraM 
come to. In consideration of education not bein<j 
WMted in your case, they might perhaps under- 
take to clothe as well as feed and lodge you, or you 
might stipulate for a superior sort of board, such 
as linen sheets to your' bed, aind a private dish, 
consisting^ of iihe choice bits, to be set aside for 
you at table." ' 
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Poor Winifred had asked her question in simple 
earnest ignorance^ and she was hurt at the tone he 
had assumed; being hardly strong enough perhaps 
at this time to bear ridicule. She made no answer 
when he had finished speaking. He rose up and 
went to the fire and stirred it, standing with his 
back to her for a few moments ; then, suddenly 
turning round again: ' 

*^ No, you couldn't live on forty pounds a-year," 
he said, in another tone. *^In your and Mrs. 
Murray's case, the thing is impracticable. Why 
will you not listen to the advice of people who 
know the world better than you do ? I tell you, 
as I have told you fifty times ah*eady, that you 
want rest and bracing up before you are fit to 
begin to earn your Uving in any way whatever. 
If I have any power to prevent you you shall 
never carry out this hair-brained scheme of going 
to London, where you might starve in the garret 
you propose to live in, for what any friend you 
have in the world might know or care. Do what 
I have advised you to do before. You have 
invitations ; make use of them. Go to that cousin 
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of yours in Yorkshire, and stay with her till you 
are strong enough to do something for yourself; 
as for your setting about anything now, in your 
present state, the idea is simple folly. There ! " 
he exclaimed, in a tone that was a mixture of 
triumph and vexation, " you can't even bear half 
a dozen words to be said to you without crying I " 

She would gladly have denied that she was 
crying, but it was impossible to do that; it was 
impossible to deny, too, that she was weak and 
nervous — ^not able to bear a sharp word even 
from Robert Bertram. Yet she resented his 
power to bring tears from her, and, angry and 
half sobbing, she rose up and went towards 
the door. Before she could reach it he said 
quickly, 

- 1 would give my right hand for you and 
yours, Winifred; you have known that for many 
a year. Don't let what I have said just now be 
a cause of quarrel between us." 

She stood still; then tried to recover herself, 
and swallowed her sobs. 

'^ You both persecute me so about all this; you 
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ought to let me do what I feel to be right," she 
said^ in a childish^ injured way. 

^ You are too young to judge for yourself what 
is right in this matter." 

*^You have no right to say that!" And the 
fire began to fiash through her tears. 

** I am not speaking of your youngness in years, 
but in chjaacter," he said, making bad worse. 
** Whatepver your age may be doesn't matter a 
straw— eighteen or eight-and-twenty- — you are 
still a child in heart and mind." 

**ETen if I were a child, children have wills 
of their own," she said. She had kindled up 
pretty hotly now. 

" Yes ; wills that grown up people break." 

*^ Or sometimes /ai7 to break." 

*^ If weak people try, no doubt they fail." 

He waff standing by the fire-place, leaning with 
his arm upon the mantel-piece, facing her. She 
stood midway in the room, irresolute whether to 
fuM her fiifst intention of departing, or to stay. 
Her inclination moved her decidedly towards 
flight,, but pride and obstinacy both bade her 
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lioM her grcmxid. And their voices were the 
loudest^ so she remained. 

"ff weak people try, no doubt they fail," he 
had said last. 

**Th€y may fail whether they are weak or 
not." 

" Scarcely," he replied, quietly, and his lip 
curled for a moment — a very passing smile, in- 
deed; but Winifred saw it. And, seeing it; she 
coloured and stood silent for VCTy anger. 

So he consideared it: not even a matter of doubt 
that his will should rule her ! He had' b«t to 
ex«* hima^, and victory was certain r Perhaps 
it would have needed a wiser and cooleivbloocfed 
woman than Winifi?ed by a good deal, not to 
hanrabeen angry at tiiat momfflit. 
* And then, as she stood indignant, came his 
caxefess langh, asid-r- 

"Most wills are the better for being broken," 
he said ; *' most women's wills, at any rate^ Yon: 
will admowifidge that same day." And after a 
roBmenffs^ pause— *^ Ai present, howevegr^ there^ 
rmed' be no great- battle of wills between hs^ for' 
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if I want to control you I have authority on my 
side." 

"What do you mean by that?" She put the 
question indignantly, but before he could answer 
it a change had come over her face. " That is 
nonsense!" she exclaimed abruptly. "There is 
no real meaning in that ! Do you mean to say 
there is ? " 

*^ No real meaning in what ? " 

" In — in what my father's will said ? " 

*^ Do you think that people make wills to amuse 
themselves, then ? " 

She was looking at him with such unaf-* 
fected dismay upon her face, such grief, and 
almost terror, that he nearly repented of what 
he had said, and began to endeavour to console 
her. 

"What is there to be alarmed about? You 
knew ten days ago that I was one of your 
guardians." 

" I thought that it was only a formal title. I 
never thought for a moment that it gave you 
any power." And the poor girl put her hands 
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before her face^ and fairly burst into tears. It 
was rather a bitter moment to Winifred. 

He waited till this first outbreak of emotion 
had passed^ and then went to her^ and said 
quietly — 

** Sit down, Winifred." 

^^Have you a right to command even that?" 
she said, raising her head with quick, childish 
wrath. 

" Not that I am aware of." 

Mr. Bertram's lip quivered a little ; had Wini- 
fred been a shade less tragic he would have openly 
laughed. 

*^ Then I choose to remain standing. What do 
you want?" 

^^ I want you to understand that I set my face 
against your going to London." 

^as that all?" 

^* Not quite. I wish and request you to go to 
Yorkshire for six months. After that take to 
teaching, if you like ; but I would advise you not 
to do it in London." 

The tears were on her cheeks, but no more 
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were flowing now. She was lookii^ faun fidl 'in 
the face, with an exproaskm in her own that lie 
did not like to see. 

"May Igonow?" 

" Winifred ! " he said, sharply. 

And then there was a moment or two'js silence. 

"Tour father trusted me; why will you 
not? " 

There was a sob rising in her throat, bnt she 
forced it down and said nothing. 

" The amount of antagonism betwe^i us does 
not need' to be made greater than you.hAv:e made 
it for a good while past," he said. " ¥ou .aiB 
meditating opposition now. What is the good of 
doing that? Do you think that from hence- 
forward I intend to go about dogging your steps 
and thwarting your will ? I have other things 
to do. Miss Hastings. Your father made me 
your guardian, not by my will, certainly, and 
with very little thought, probably, on his part 
that I should ever be called upon to esercise.my 
o£Sce ; it is neither his fault, nor mine, nor yours, 
tliat things have turned out contrary to our ex- 
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pectation ; but^ as they have turned out J^SmenAy, 
I would advise you to confonn to them. Yon 
won't be required to do it long; for^ before you 
come back from Yorkshire (if you go there), 
Mr, Conway will probably have returned to 
England^ and then, he being the elder of us, your 
guardiansliip, I imagine, -will be more his concern 
than mine. So you must bear your present fate 
for, perhaps, six months. Miss Hastings, and then 
comfort yom'self — ^for you will probably be free 
from jne." 

He spoke the last words with some bitterness, 
smd Winifred, spite of her anger, felt a twinge of 
conscience as he said ihem. She thought, too, of 
what he had said, not ten minutes ago, ** I would 
give my right hand for yon and yours," and the 
colour went up into her cheek with a feeUng of 
regret and shame. For ,a moment or two her 
pride wrestled with that feeling, bat this time her 
pride did not conquer her. 

She hesitated for a few seconds ; then looked 
mto liis face, and said, suddenly, 

** I would rather do what you wish becai]Ke you 
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ask me than because you order it I will go to 
Yorkshire if you ask me." 

**Tlien I ask you — not las your guardian at 
all. Aunt Catherine wishes it^ and I wish it; 
will you go to please us both? " 

"Yes." 

A short answer^ yet it cost Winifred something 
to utter it, especially as, at the very moment when 
she said it, something within her whispered to her 
that he had done the very thing she had inwardly 
sworn he should not do — ^he had broken her will. 
And yet, when she heard his honest "Thank 
you I " and a moment after felt the warm clasp of 
his hand, it is a question if Winifred was altogether 
sorry. 

So they went to Yorkshire. Mrs. Cleland, the 
cousin to whom they went, was a niece of 
Winifred's mother, and was a good deal older 
than Winifred. Her invitation had been a very 
cordial one. " Come to us for as long as you can — 
for altogether, if you will," she had written, both 
to Winifred and to Mrs. Murray. 

That they were sad weeks which intervened 
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before their departure may be readily believed; 
and yet, after the first stupefying shock of their 
grief had passed, they found more to comfort 
them than they could at first have thought 
possible. Womanlike — ^perhaps, too, because they 
did not as yet really realize the fact of it — they 
looked bravely enough upon the ruin of their 
fortunes. They were only two women; they 
could live on so little, they always said to Mr. 
Bertram and to one another. Even Winiifred 
said this — refined, fastidious Winifred, who all 
her life had lived in the lap of luxury, without 
a dream of what want meant. The prospect of 
her poverty did not dismay her, whatever the 
reality might do when it came nearer her. But 
they recognized one thing truly; they both under- 
stood instinctively what his ruin would have been 
to Mr. Hastings if he had lived; and one night, 
the night after his faneral, they joined hands 
together in a sad but grateful thanksgiving that 
he had not lived to face his trouble. 

They had many things to do before they could 
leave Tunbridge, so that the fortnight which 

7 
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followed the funeral was a busy one to them both^ 
and had it not been for Robert Bertram those 
weeks would in some respects have been more 
difficult to encounter than they were. 

** You can't move from here wiihout ready 
money," he said one day bluntly to Mrs. Murray. 
" Before you go away there will be small claims 
of all kinds upon you, and you must have the 
means of meeting them." 

And with that he put his purse into her 
hand. 

" And bow am I to repay you if I take this ? " 
she asked. 

** I don't want to be repaid. Aunt Catherine," he 
answered carelessly. " As I have told you before, 
the half of all I have is yours and Winifred's, if 
you will take it I only wish yon would come to 
me, and let us share alike." 
Ah, my dear — 1 " 

I am not at all sur% with my 4iuihority as 
guardian, that I couldn't insist on Winifred's 
coming." 

" I don't know anything about yoor authority. 
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.my dear, but I am very sure that Winifred ipeoidd 
not go to you." 

'^ No ; that is tolerably csertain/' and he laughed. 
After a moment or two lie added bluntly^ ^ About 
that money, you inow, you needn't tell Winifred, 
unless she a^ka." 

" But she is sure to ask, Robert" 

" I don't see that, if you say nothing about it. 
Winifred is a perfect child about money matters. 
If you consulted with her just now, she would tell 
you to fling my purse back in my face, and then 
piroceed to run up twenty small debts that she had 
no means of paying, with the comfortable &eling 
that she had proved her independence. Winifred 
knows just enough of money to make her as proud 
115 Lucifer about it" 

Mrs. Murray took the money and spent it 
cautiously, and for a week all things went 
smoothly. But at t^e end of that week sudden 
sx^idon of what was doing flashed upon Wini- 
fred's mind. It was one day wh^i, at some 
hurried call, forgetting for a :moment Wim&ied!8 
presence in the room. Aunt Catherine .and Mr. 
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Bertram ihonglitlesslj exchanged a coaple of 
sentences — ^simple sentences, but very plain ones 
-conceming iheir mutual monetary transactions. 
Winifired as she heard them looked np startled; 
then continued to gaze, roused and suspicious, till 
the weaker of the conspirators, seeing herself so 
stared at, lost countenance, and guiltily redden- 
ing glanced at her companion, — who, however, 
was taking the matter coolly, mending a pen 
for himself, and nibbing it witih critical exad>- 
ness. 

There was dead silence in the room until this 
operation was concluded; when it was ended, 
raising his head deliberately, Mr. Bertram for a 
moment looked in Winifred's face; then, laying 
down on the table pen and penknife, with a half 
controlled snule he went towards her. 

« Well, Miss Hastings ? " he said. 

It was a challenging kind of **Well!" Mr. 
Bertram saw that an encounter was inevitable, 
and, being by nature fond of fighting, he came 
forward and threw down his gauntlet first 

*' What have you been doing ? You have been 
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lending money to Aunt Caiiherine ! " she sald^ the 
blood springing up into her cheek. 

" Suppose I have, what have you to say against 
it?" 

" You had no right to do it." 

*^ How have I no right? " 

That direct question, put very quietly, staggered 
her for a moment, but angry women seldom 
hesitate long. 

*^ Because it is an insult to us ! " she answered, 
passionately. 

" Winifred ! Winifred ! " Aunt Catherine cried, 
and would have rushed headlong into the fight, 
but Mr. Bertram motioned her quickly back. 

Then he turned again to Winifred, and — 

" I would hope," he said quietly, " that I am 
not in the habit of insulting either my friends or 
my enemies; but certainly if I am I had better 
choose some cheaper mode of doing it than you 
seem to think I have selected now." 

It was a plain speech, and her anger cooled a 
little before it But she said after a moment, in a 
quick nervous way — 
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"Yon treat us like beggars when you offer 
money to us ! " 

And then the whole indignity, as ifc seemed to 
her, of being beholden to Robert Bertram for the 
very bread she ate, came in all its bitterness over 
her, and she burst into angry tears* 

" Winifred, you are an absolute child l'** he said 
to her sharply. 

He sat down by her work-table, and began to 
play with her silks and reels. He knew that she 
would recover the soonest if she were left to her- 
self; so he- left her to herself entirely, keeping 
back Aunt Catherine too, who would again have 
rushed to give her aid, though this time on^ the 
side of the besieged ; and in a few minutes Wini- 
fred's gust of childish weeping expended iiself, 
and she sat quite still, leaning her head upon her 
hand, half wearily, half sullenly. 

When she ceased crying, he left off playing 
with her silks, and pushing them away from him-— 

^ You. complain of what I have done ; show me 
a better plan for helping you, and I will adopt it^ 
he said. 
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She moved her hand nneasQy. Poor soul, she 
had no plan to propose ; she only felt that this one 
whick he had taken was very hard to bear — ^very 
hard ; and, having nothing else to say, she dropped 
her hand from her face and said that bitterly, and 
yet half piteously too. 

*' It may be hard to take money from me, but 
it would have been harder still, I suspect> to have 
done without it." 

No answer ; except, pres^itly, one childish sob 
behind the hand that was again hiding her face. 

" When a thing has to be dome, and when those 
for whom it needs to be done are likely to resist 
it,, they have to be treated as children. We 
treated you as a child in this mattOT, and your 
conduct now justified us in what we did." 

" You treat me alwaya as a child ! " And then 
another sob, that seemed to have more anger than 
sorrow in it 

And presently in the pause that followed, for 
he did not reply to her, a little cough &om Aunt 
Catherine to attract Mr. Bertram's attention, and 
a beseeching look from her eyes, when at ber 
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signal he turned towards her. But Mr. Bertram 
was stony-hearted, for at her mute entreaty he 
only smiled and shook his head. He was not 
particularly melted by Winifred's sobs, and he 
chose to manage her in his own way. 

He waited patiently, playing again with her 
working materiab, till several minutes had passed, 
and the sobs seemed finally to have ceased. 
Then— 

^^ Now tell me, have I done right or wrong ? " 
he said, suddenly. 

But she still said never a word. 

"Winifred!" 

She was getting pushed into a comer, and she 
turned for a moment and stood at bay. 

*^ If I am a child, what is the use of asking me ? 
You don't care for what I think. You will do 
what you want to do, whatever I may feel ! " 

" That is no answer to my question." 

And then, afiber another moment, she gave way. 
She looked in his face, and saw that he meant 
to have no pity on her, and suddenly she cried 
out— 
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You make me owe everything to you, and I 
cannot bear it — I cannot bear it ! " 

Whicb was the truth at last, and the whole 
truth. 

But, haying got it from her, lie did not laugb 
at it. Instead of any sharp reply he only said, 
gently— 

" I never meant you to know that you had to 
bear it. It is my fault that you learnt that, and 
I am heartily sorry for it" And with that he 
became silent again. 

Another silence of a minute or more, during 
which Winifred sat thinking, and came at last 
(remorseftdly and womanlike) to her right mind. 
For his last words had touched her, there being 
always beneath all his bluntness and his tyranny 
some dash of tenderness in Robert Bertram's 
nature — tenderness for weakness and folly, for 
the foibles of silly women and simple childreu — 
the perception of which had oftener than once or 
twice before now moved and softened Winifred's 
heart towards him. For it was no condescending 
pity (which would assuredly not have melted 
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Winifred), but a real honest tenderness — a stoop- 
ing without consdousness that he stooped — a ten- 
derness of heart as genuine and loving as comes 
into a strong man's touch when he lays his hand 
upon a child. Cruel he might be as long as he 
was met by opposition, but yield to him, and 
Robert Bertram's patience and mercy were infinite 
and limitless. 

And Winifred knew all this; had, for that 
matter, known it all her life. So she sat thinking 
and repenting — ^thinking that what he made her 
bear was very hard, and yet that he had been 
kind and considerate and good; right in judg>- 
ment, and right in heart; and Ihat she had 
been 

She had hardly advanced further than to cast 
one very hurried glance over herself — a glance 
which showed her to her own eyes in colours that 
perhaps a long^ vi^v would have deprived of 
some portion of iJieir darkness — ^wh^i he rose up 
from the seat in which he had sat opposite to her, 
meaning to say no more to her, it seemed — ^to 
consider the subject ended. And then at &aty up 
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she raised her Iiead, and with a sndden impidse^ 
breathing quick and nervonsly, she called him. 

<* Robert!" 

She only said the name which she had not 
spoken to him for n^tr four years, half aloud, but 
he' heard it and cama to her. 

*^ I will try and get used to it ; I am very bad — 
oh, you must forgive me, and I will try- — " 

She knew she was saying something, with her 
hand held in his, but she hardly knew what it 
was, and she never knew what he said to her in 
answer: All titiat she comprehended afterwards 
was ihas- — ihat she had asked fei^iveness finom 
Robert Bertram, and that he had forgiven her; 
two reflections, that were not, in certain moods, by 
anjr means pleasant ones to Winifred. 

They made their necessary preparations, and 
tihuen they went ta Yorkshire, Mr. Bertram 
hsing with them at the lasf^ to wish tittem God 
speei. upon* theik journey. And when they 
were. &Srlj gone,, the neighbours at Tunbridge 
iailfcedL them- orer wMh redoubled vigour^ and 
wondezfid for tbs* 1iK>u8andtiK time wfaeiher- 
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Charles Sinclair would really still marry Wini- 
fred; and some said that they had heard from 
certain authority that he would^ and others 
laughed at these^ and said the whole thing was 
at an end between them^ and Sir Charles was 
gone to Paris; and his mother was on the eve 
of setting out for London to look out there for 
a new wife for her son. And these last were 
right. 

For Winifred and Sir Charles had met for 
the last time the day before Mr. Hastings died. 
Sir Charles was in London at the time of 
the deaths and afterwards there were daily mes- 
sages of inquiry sent by Lady Sinclair, and 
a formal letter of condolence written by her ; 
but Sir Charles did not return to be present at 
Mr. Hastings's funeral^ and Lady Sinclair did 
not come to visit Winifred. Then, when the 
funeral was over, Mrs. Murray wrote by Wini- 
fred's request — conveyed in a few quiet words — 
to Lady Sinclair, to release her son from his 
engagement. Lady Sinclair's answer to that 
letter was such an one as might have been 
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expected from a cold-hearted bat honourable 
woman of the worlds Had Winifred desired it 
Sir Charles would have fulfilled his engagement^ 
she wrote^ but, since Miss Hastings's right feel- 
ing had induced her to release her son, she 
accepted the release in his name; and then she 
filled up the remainder of her letter with cour- 
teous commendations of Winifred's conduct, and 
civilly expressed regrets at the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances that had brought their hoped-for 
connection to a close. It was a fair letter, and 
with it ended the unromantic story of Winifred's 
first wooing. 

The story, but not the memory of it: that 
remained to haunt and humble the poor girl 
for many a day to come. She knelt down at 
Mrs. Murray's knees on the evening of the day 
on which it was all ended, and cried there 
bitterly. 

'* Oh, if it was six months ago, and if all this 
had never been," she sobbed. 

But a feeling of irrepressible joy in the con- 
sciousness of her regained liberty soon began 
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to spring up in heco stronger than all ^sense df 
humiliation. She T^oiced in it secre^ wiih a 
joy that half frightened herself, and :which in 
its outward signs made tender-heaited Aunt 
Catherine anxious and ill at ease. For she 
w«B JuA Strang it this time, and dnring their 
last days at home she used to go ahout ihe 
house with .a bright spot of .nervous colour on 
her cheek. 

The Yorkshire aii;, however, was to set \s3i 
weakness of .this kind to .rights. .And it did 
set all right In the spring of 'the new year, 
Winifred, well and strong, was drinking in the 
breath of the Yorkshire .moors — ^while tibe weeds 
were growiqg in the fuchsia beds at home. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LITTLE AILIE. 



Mb. Bebtbah was talking one day to his cousin's 
wife about Winifred. His consm was rector of 
the parish of Moorfields, which lay some eight 
miles west of Timbridger-a staid, middle-aged 
man, with a family growing np about him. 
He was the only one of Mr. Bertram's kin who 
lived near to him, and Mr. Bertram was often in 
the habit of leaving his bachelor's hoase on 
Saturday evenings, and riding over to Moor- 
fields to spend his day of rest at the rector's 
house. So on one of these visits it happened 
that he sat talking to Mrs. Bertram about 
Winifred. 

It was spring now, the beginning of May. 
Mrs. Murray and Winifred had been away for 
six months, and two days ago a letter from 
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Aunt Catherine had told Mr. Bertram that they 
were beconung anxious to return southwards^ 
and settle something about their fiiture life. 
The Oelands were very kind, but the visit 

m 

had been a long one now, and both she and 
Winifred wanted to begin to work. What did 
Robert think thcj should do? Mrs. Cleland 
wished, since they were determined to leave 
her, that Wioifred would try to get some 
governess's situation near to her, but they had 
a fancy rather for coming home again* ^'I am 
too old, I think, to take to new folk and new 
places, Robert, and the Yorkshire air is very 
sharp and cold,** Aunt Catherine wrote. And, 
when she had said all that she wished to say, 
her letter ended with this trusting appeal — ^' Tell 
us what you think. We will do whatever you 
advise, so you must teU us if we ought to 
come." 

**That letter never met Winifred's eyes, or it 
would not be here now," Mr. Bertram said to 
himself, with a grim smile, as he finished read- 
ing it. 
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But whether or not its contents had had 
Winifred's assent did not trouble him much: he 
put it in his pockety and his first step before he 
answered it was to ride to Moorfields^ and talk 
to Mrs. Bertram. 

He had talked at times to Mrs. Bertram 
before now about Winifred and Mrs. Murray: 
she knew all the outline of their story, and was 
interested in them, as a kind-hearted woman 
would be; but hitherto Mr. Bertram had made 
no efibrt to enlist her sympathies actively in 
their behalf. To-day, however, he took Aimt 
Catherine's letter with him, and read it to his 
cousin; and when he had finished reading, as 
he folded it up — 

'^ Now, what can we do for them ? " he said. 

" I should like to do something. I must turn it 
over in my mind," she answered. 

" The difficulty, of course, will be to get her 
placed somewhere where she will really be treated 
as one would wish her to be. She is proud and 
sensitive.'' 

** Bad qualities for a governess, Robert." 

8 
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^Kbtif she: fell intO'thfi hands of kind peopfe." 

'^ It is. nsgmsat her^ too^ thalz she has: had- no. imS 
of eacperience." 

•'Well, ye^to some extent But if we eotdd* 
get her some situation where teaching was- not of 
the first importance." 

" A. very unlikely thii^." 

" I don't quite- see that. Suppose the case now 
of a governess being wanted for one I&e little 
Ailie." 

Little Ailie waa the Bertrams' youngest child, a 
little invalid cripple; 

* Ah ! yes, she might do fi)r that," the^ motfier 
said, giantly. 

" Then why shouldn't you take her for AUie ? " 

Mrs; Bertram looked at him, aaid he looked at 
Mrs. Bertram, and after a moment or two th^ 
both laughed. 

*'You took me in; I didn't know you were 
hatching a plot," she said. 

" Think it over, and see if it isn't a very excel- 
lent plot," be answered. "You remember how 
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Ailie was taken with Winifred when she saw her 
last summer^ and Winifred would be very good to 
her. I am not putting Miss Hastings forward as 
a paragon of perfections'^ he said, with a momentary 
langh — the vision of some of Miss Hastings's per- 
fections^ of a kind not usually sought for in govern-* 
esses^ rising- Before Hm in that instant; '^bnt I 
know what she is with children* She would 
brighten up our poor Kttle Ailie's life wonder- 
fully." 

"Well — ^it is possible; but you have startled 
me,'* Mr& Bertram said. "You must give me 
tin to-morrow to think about it" 

To-morrow was Sunday. By Monday after- 
noon Mr. Bertram had written back to Yorkshire, 
offering Winifred, in his cousin's name, the situa- 
tion of daily governess to her little daught^, at a 
salary of fifty pounds a year. 

They settled to come home in the last week of 
May. When that was decided on Mrs. Bertram 
kindly proposed to h^ cousin to receive them both 
into her house for a week or two, until they should 
be able to find a convenient house or lodging near. 

8—2 
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But Mr. Bertram had an obstinate habit in most 
matters of going his own way> and instead of 
accepting his cousin's offer he chose to look out 
for Mrs. Murray's and Winifred's future home 
himself^ and on his own responsibility selected and 
engaged a little set of rooms in a cosy-looking old 
farm-house at Moorfields, half a mile from the 
rector's house^ and had them all in entire readiness 
and order a week before their future occupants 
had quitted Yorkshire. 

" I am pining for Aunt Catherine," he answered, 
laughing, when the rector's family joked him about 
the impatient eagerness of his preparations. ^' She 
has petted me for fifteen years of my life, and I 
have missed her sorely these last seven months. 
I never mean to let her go for so long out of my 
sight again." 

'^ I wonder you never thought of coaxing her to 
go to you altogether, instead of installing her in 
lodgings," Mrs. Bertram said. ** I often think that 
you want some good motherly soul to take care of 
you, Robert" 

"Only perhaps cousin Robert would rather 
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have preferred to have the arrangement reversed,** 
said Miss Caecilia Bertram, the rector's eldest 
daughter, a ready-tongued, black-eyed beauty of 
twenty. 

Upon which Robert Bertram laughed again, and, 

"I should have a hot house of it, if Miss 
Hastings and I agreed to try life together," he 
said. 

*' Why, dear me, is she really such a bad 
temper ? " cried Miss Caecilia, excited. 

'^ Well, she won't box Ailie's ears — nor probably 
yours either." 

*'Now, don't talk nonsense! Is she a bad 
temper?" 

" No, quite the reverse ; as sweet as honey, and 
as bright as sunshine." 

*^ Then, what ever do you mean ? " 

But Mr. Bertram preferred, occasionally, to 
keep his meanings to himself. Possibly he had 
no meaning; possibly it was too deep a one for 
Miss Caecilia to understand; possibly by deep 
study Miss Caecilia might discover it for herself; 
and so he went his way laughing, and left the 
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l)lack brows a little bent Miss Qaddlia did not 
like mysteries. 

*^ The Torksfaire air has agreed with yoa ; I 
never saw you look so plump and rosy," Mr. 
Bertnan told Winifred heartily, as he met them at 
the railway station on the day of their return. 
He had already saluted Aunt Catherine (saluted 
her Uterally, for in her delight at seeing him again, 
to Winifred's consternation, Mrs. Murray had put 
her arms about him, and had fidriy kissed him, 
and been kissed by him c^ the platform), and now 
these were the first words he spcke to Miss 
Hastings, as with a pile of trunks at their feet 
they stood shaking hands together — a cordial* 
toned greeting, but a blunt one, and not of a sort 
to approve itself to Winifred's fastidious fancy, 
who audibly in answer to it said, simply, ** How 
tio you do? " and inwardly echoed its concluding 
words, with the mental comment, ^^ He would say 
the same if he was speaking to a dairy-maid ! " 
And then Winifred shrugged her shoulders: cer« 
tainly it was hopeless to lo<^ for refinement from 
Robert Bertram. 
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^And jetf refined or not, Winifred was glad to 
see him; there was no doubt about it; she was 
^gladder than she expected to be. Let him be 
what he might, he was a part of the old life-— the 
most familiar and the kindliest part of it that was 
left to her now. And as for Aunt Catherine, her 
feeling at regaining sight of Mr. Bertram was little 
short of rapture. 

''You don't know how often I have thought 
of you ; you don't know how often I have wanted 
to talk to you. My dear, if I had been forced 
to settle far away from you, I don't think I should 
ever have got reconciled to it," she told him^ 
holding both his hands in heis as they drove all 
together out to Moorfields. 

" Do you think that I ever meant to allow you 
to settle away from me?" he answered, half in 
jest ''Apart from humamty towards yourseU^ 
do you think I have no self-consideration? " 

"Ah, Robert, are you laughing at sen old 
woman's fondness ? " 

'^2To ; I never laugh :at Aunt Catherine's fond- 
nesB. I care for it too much; and I have 
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wanted it just now too long.'* And he raised 
her hands together and kissed them. '^Do you 
know. Aunt Catherine, the Bertrams say you 
should come and live with me for good ? " 

^' What — and leave my poor darhng? '* 

"The rectory would look after your darling. 
She'd be very comfortable there." 
Oh, Robert, don't speak so 1 " 
It doesn't matter what he says. Aunt Cathe- 
rine loves one person in the world even better 
than she loves Mr. Bertram," Winifred said, — not 
quite in jest 

It is easy to make assertions, Miss Hastings I " 
And easy to prove them sometimes I " 

And then ihey laughed. They were only half 
in earnest, 

*^And so you thought of me when you were 
away. Aunt Catherine ? You thought of me some- 
times sitting down to dine off burnt beef-steaks 
or half-cooked mutton chops ? " 

" Yes, my dear boy, many a time." 

"Or making and drinking my creamless tea? 
I shall like to have a cup of tea of your making 
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again. Are you going to ask me to stay and 
have one with you to-night ? " 

" Would you require to be asked^ Robert ? " 

*'I don't know: I am very shy. What will 
you say to me if you don't like your new house, 
Aunt Catherine ? " 

"We are sure to like it; but whether we do 
or not we can have nothing to say to you but 
to thank you with all our hearts. Oh, my dear, 
when I think of all the trouble you have taken 
for us, and of all your forethought and kind* 

ness ^ Aunt Catherine's face began to assume 

a look of distress. 

" My dear Aunt Catherine, if it annoys you, 
why do you think about it ? " 

*' Because I musty Robert" 

But she laughed, and let him turn the talk 
to something else. 

He probably — and with reason — ^had little fear 
that they would not like their house. It was a 
house that it would scarcely have been possible 
not to have liked. A picturesque old farmhouse, 
ivy-covered and red-roofed, with eaves above the 
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windowf^ and a great poich at the jcloor^ and a 
large old garden stocked irilh &veoy kind isi 
sweet-fiDnelling^ old-fashioned £ower and common 
fimit They were delighted with it Had Wini- 
fi^ed been introdnced into an ordmary iSmaU 
modern house, with its pinched apace and miseiv 
able effoils Bt gentility^ her heart wonld liave 
aank within her; but this was the poetic aide of 
poverfy ; here was simplicfty for hor iwithout 
meanness, and prhnitiFeneBS widiont Tulgacily. 
And so Winifred was charmed. 

^^ I thor^ht I bad bit upon the IsinA oi place 
you would like/' Mr. Bertram told lior, .pleased 
with ber pleasure; and upon that she took to 
thanking him, honestly and geQumely, .wiA a 
brighter look of grafitade osi iier £Eice than she 
l«d for many a day past turned upon him. 

And yet in the survey of their iroom she was 
presently given something to bear that niKcrly 
quenched her thank-offerings, for, entering their 
siibting-room, there, amidst the Jiomely&nnhoiiBe 
fonutnre, she saw her own little delicate walnidr* 
w»od pimo, and Annt Catboziiie's pat wask-tMB, 
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and her &7oniite light easy dutirs thftt used to 
stand in her momxng room at home^ and her 
little French clock npon the chimney-piece, and 
half a dozen other trifles^ every one familiar 
and dear to her, scattered here and tiiere — things 
she had never hoped to see again. 

She came into the room all nnsuspicions ; then 
suddenly gave a little cry, and stood still, and 
said never a word. For two or three minutes 
it was only Annt Catherine who spoke— good 
Aunt Catherine, whose delight was pure and Teat- 
alloyed, and who moved firom one well-remem- 
bered object to another in happy gratitude and 
surprise. 

^' I bought ihem at &e sale. I thoogfat there 
were one or two thmgs you would like to have," 
he said. He went up presently to Winifi^d, and 
looking into her face, said with a smile: '^Do 
you forgive m^ Freda ? *' 

But her lip trembled, and she turned away. 
She did not forgive him at that moment. 

They did not speak to one another again tiU^ 
a quaiter 4of an hour afierwai^ds, when Wini&ed 
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was roaming about the garden, he came out from 
the house and joined her. They met, and without 
a word he took her hand and put it within his 
arm, and, turning, walked on with her. Then, 
after two or three moments, she said, a little 
stiffly— 

*' I have so much to thank you for that I don't 
know how to speak of each separate thing." 

He interrupted her by answering carelessly — 

" I never care for formal thanks ; don't trouble 
yourself to give me any." 

And then there was a pause ; perhaps, to Wini- 
fred, rather an awkward one, for some mo- 
ments. 

He broke it by beginning to question her. 

^^ Are you really well and strong now ? as well 
as you look ? " 

^^ Yes ; I am very welL" 

*^ And do you feel that you can go to work ? " 

"Yes." 

"Bravely, Winifred?" 

He looked into her face kindly enough, and 
she lifted up two blue eyes to him which sud- 
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denly filled with tears ; not a good sign of braveryj 
perhaps. 

^^ I don't know ; I will try," 

"It won't be hard work. I think you will 
grow fond of our little Ailie." 
Yes ; I hope so." 

And your life, though it may be monotonous, 
need not be unhappy." 

"No; I know that." 

But two or three moments afterwards a great 
tear fell down and wet her hand. They walked 
on for some steps without speaking ; then it was 
she who recommenced. 

" It is only that I feel it just at first just to- 
night — coming back here," she began, in a broken, 
deprecatory, childish way. 

" Yes, I know," he said, kindly. I have said 
before that he could be very gentle when he 
chose. 

^' I shan't mind it presently." 

" No, I don't think you will. I never doubted 
that you were brave at heart, Winifred. Women 
are generally in some respects braver than men." 
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"Are ihey?'* Looking up with a gleam of 
satisfaction. 

*^ Yes ; braver in bearing trouble ; much braver 
in bearing loss of worldly proesperity." 

*'That is because they are so much more help- 
less, perhaps. If your house had fidlen down as 
ours has done you would begin to build it up 
again, but we can do nothing. It is no question 
with us whether we will begin to build again or 
not." 

"No, happily it is not I am glad you can sit 
down and learn to live in a cottage with content." 

He gave a laugh as he spoke iibat had a satisfied 
tone of self-congratulation in it, not a Utile irri- 
tating to Winifred's ear — a laugh l^t seemed 
to her to say, "Yes, you are helpless, and 
you are dependent on me," and to be a jubila- 
tion over those two facts. She might, perhaps, 
have interpreted it wrongly, but so she did 
interpret it, and kindled up as she so read it 
Dependent upon him? She would be depen- 
dent upon no one — upon no one! — not upon 
Robert Bertram, of all people in the world I 
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He lad been Hnd to her^ but she would go* 
kfflT owH way withoat help from him now. 
He* sfaonld never take her bj the hand and 
lead her; she would rather sink down on the 
eariii and lie there. So said proud, quick-tem- 
pered Winifred to herself, and drew her hand 
awajr front his- arm* She had no dislike to 
Robert Bertram, no antagonistic feeling towards 
him (she said), but he should not presume upon 
iSieir helplessnesff. to make food out of it for his 
love* of power. 

So ihey walked on towards iha house, Winifred 
revolving these thoughts within her. 

^ Whatever your faults may be, I never thought 
you were one likely to fail in a time of trouble,'* 
he said;, abruptly^ when they were near the house. 

She coloured (her thoughts about him not 
having been at that moment of so charitable a 
nature), and looking quickly in his fece, '* Did 
you not? " she said, half-penitently. 

" No ; I never have been afraid for you through 
all iMs. Whatever you had to suffer I never 
thouj^t that you would break down^ I am glad 
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to see jpvL a brave woman^ Winifred. Had you 
been a coward I would have tried to make your 
way in life softer to you, but I should not have 
respected you as I do now." 

"Oh!" murmured Winifred, confused with 
opposite emotions. 

And then a moment afterwards, with sudden 
remorse and impulsiveness — 

•^ But you mustn't think me better than I am I 
I am not brave always — oh, I am not, indeed I I 
feel sometimes as if I didn't know how I should 
ever bear to be poor, and to work, and not to be 
as I used to be. I feel as if it would all be so 
hard, and dull, and wretched. Oh, I am not 
brave always ! I wish I were ! " Winifred cried, 
and gave a little sudden sob, and for the moment, 
like a child as she was, fairly forgot that between 
herself and this Robert Bertram to whom she was 
now so humbly confessing her sins she had re- 
solved no longer than ten minutes ago to erect 
an impassable barricade. 

** I never imagined that you were not at times 
to feel imhappy and out of spirits; it would be 
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unnatural if you didn't,'' te answered. " When I 
call you brave, I mean that the abiding spirit in 
you is a brave one. Many things will seem hard 
to you, but I say again you are not the kind of 
woman to break down in trouble. You may 
believe that, and thank God for it." 

Mrs. Murray came out to meet them as 
they drew near, and they stood and talked 
together under the wide porch. It was a plea- 
sant ten minutes, and the herald of a pleasant 
pair of hours that followed. For, with her 
will or against it, Winifred felt throughout 
them an inward warmth and satisfaction at her 
heart She had been given a delicate little meal 
of praise, and praise was the food that Winifred 
loved to live on. Moreover, praise from Mr. 
Bertram was a dish of especial rarity, and in her 
inmost heart Winifred loved that incense best 
that was the hardest to be got No matter that 
she might not value Mr. Bertram himself; she 
cared sometimes for what he said with those true 
lips of his, shrank before his rude truths, and 
expanded before his rarely given praise, more 

9 
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thaa before the troths and tlie piaiae of most o&er 
people. So Winified was content, and being con- 
tent was cor£al and kind. 

'^It is the happiest eyening I have spent for 
moiiiha.,'' Aunt Catherine said, when it was 
ending, and Mr. Bertram rose to go. 

Thej had come on Tuesday. Winifred spent 
one di^ at home, broken on onljr by a hind call 
firom Mrs. Bertram, and the next monuag, shjlj 
and nervonslj, took her first governess's walk to the 
rectory. She went alone, for — ^ I may be fright- 
ened, Annt Catlierine;^ bat Imnsn't let Ihem see that 
I am," she said, sensibly enongh. So she wait her 
way by herself; and it was one of the saddest walks 
— this short walk on the sweet June mormzig — 
that Winifred had ever taken. 

Te^ once arrived at the rectory, and the ice 
broken, she presently took heart again, and 
brightened np, for ihey were all kind to her, frcm 
Miss Gsecilia, who received her widi ^ffksion, down 
to her little pnpil Alice. Miss Bertram was alone 
in the diningHroom when she was nshered into it^ 
and rose to greet her, all smiles and cordiality. 
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^' Oh, Miss Hastings ! — Pray sit down. I didn't 
know it was quite ten o'clock. Such a lovely 
moniing, isn't it ? Do yon know, now I see yoa 
again, I remember you so well I Do you dunk 
yon remember me?" said Miss Csacilia, all in a 
breath. 

No, Winifred was obliged to confess that she 
did not remember her in the least ; so then Miss 
Gaedlia had to refresh her memory. 

** Oh, well, I wonder at that ! — but perhaps you 
haven't such a memory for faces as I have ? I 
never forget a fece — ^never : it's quite remarkable^ 
I'll tell you where it was that I saw you. It was 
at EUen Fergusson's marriage. You were one 
of her bridesmaids, you know, and she asked me 
to be a bridesmaid too, and I should have been, 
only mamma had an objection. Just think how 
strange it would have been — such a coincidence — 
iflhad!" 

^ Yes," said Winifred, not knowing in the least 
what Miss Csscilia was saying. 

" Things ofiteti do happen so oddly ! I'm sure 
I little thought that day — but then, to be sure, 

9—2 
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I wasfCt bridesmaid — only I might have been, — and 
then I was at the ball in the eyening. I wonder 
you don't remember me! I remember so well 
passing you once when I was walking round 
the room with my cousin Bertram, and he stopped 
for a moment and said something to you, and 
you had a pink dress on, and lilies of the valley 
in your hair." 

" Yes, I remember," said Winifred, — ^the pink 
dress and the lilies of the valley, she meant, but 
Miss Csecilia misunderstood, and interrupted her, 
delighted — 

"Oh, I thought you would when I recalled 
it to you ! I was in maize-coloured tarlatan— do 
you remember? You know maize always suits 
dark people, and I recollect, as soon as you had 
passed, I asked cousin Robert who you were, for 
I thought — oh, there's mammal" cried Miss 
Caecilia, breaking off. "Mamma, is not Miss 
Hastings beautifully punctual? She has been 
here five minutes or more. I am sure / never 
could be so punctual about anything," said Miss 
Caecilia. 
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They were Winifred's first moments of servi- 
tude^ and strange, very strange, moments to her. 
Miss Csecilia's cordiality had not had the effect 
of breaking the ice to her yet, and she answered 
Mrs. Bertram when she came and spoke to her 
in monosyllables, and felt her heart go pit-a-pat 
as she rose to accompany the mother to little 
Ailie's room. But there was something in Ailje's 
room when she had entered it that seemed to 
make her nervousness and trembUng cease. 

A small room, bright with sunshine, and almost 
gay with colour, for little Ailie liked bright things 
to be about her, and shrank from sombreness and 
darkness as &om things that gave her pain. So 
they had put soft, bright, blue curtains in her 
room, and blue covered chairs and couches, and 
a carpet like meadow grass, and always, winter 
and summer, Ailie had glasses and baskets 
on her green-clothed table filled with flowers. 
And, in the midst of these fair things, there she 
lay herself on her blue couch, half covered by 
a crimson doak, a little, white, shrunk thing, 
like a white rosebud partly withered, so young 
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did the poor face look in its child's innocence^ 
and yet so old from the iines that suffering had 
laid upon it; a sweety sad face; one that would 
ihave been beaatifiil too^ if it had not been so 
strongly marked with the peculiar look that de- 
Soanxdty so frequently brings with it 

She was sitting up on her couch, looking with 
eager eyes to the door as they came in. The lips 
moved into a smile when ihey drew near, and 
almost before her mother spoke she had put out 
ber poor thin hand to Winifred. 

'^ I am glad to see you again, dear," Winifi^ 
said, and took the offered band, and then stooped 
down and kissed her. 

"I have ibought of you so often," Ailie 
answ^^ 

And then after a few words to than ha&L Mrs. 
Bertram went away and left them. 

When die came into the room again^ a couple 
of boors afterwards, ber ears were first met as 
she opened the door by the tones of two voices 
ji^ieaking both together, and with a merry sound 
of laughter, and next, as she advanced, her eyes 
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peiceired Iter governess seated on the floor — ^not so 
much even as a stool to raise her fiom it — hj the 
side of little Ailie's conch, her lap all covered over 
with snips of coloured paper, the remains of paper 
toys she had been catting oat for Ailie, and round 
her neck her pupil's little arm. 

**Oh!" said Winifred conftiaedly at sight of 
Mrs. Bertram, and reddened, and became sud- 
denly dumb. 

But Ailie smiled brightly, and stretched he: 
arm out to her mother, and — 

^' Mamma, I am so happy," she said. 

" Are you, my darling ? ** 

Mrs, Bertram bent across Winifred to kiss her, 
and then put a hand kindly upon Winifred's 
shoulder. 

•' I am afraid we have been playing rather long. 
We mast go to our lessons now ; I ought to have 
paid more attention to the time," said Winifred, 
childishly and patently, gathering up her paper 
sfasvings. 

<^ If you have been making Ailie happy, my dear, 
don't trouble yourself about having wasted time." 
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Winifred glanced up, and saw a kind look bent 
upon her, and upon that smiled and brightened 
suddenly, and— 

" Oh I I am glad, if you don't mind it," she said. 
^^Ailie liked to see me cutting out these things, 
and we have been talking a great deal, and I think 
we have been very comfortable," said Winifred, 
happily. 

" What a child she is I " thought Mrs. Bertram 
to herself, as she was speaking, and her heart 
warmed to her, sitting in that ungovemess-like 
fashion on the ground, and lifting up her trusting 
fair young face. And then — "I wonder why 
Robert Bertram doesn't fall in love with her! " was 
Mrs. Bertram's second thought. 

A thought which, had she uttered it,* would 
perhaps have received a more conclusive and 
forcible reply than at that moment Mrs. Bertram 
might have easily believed could have come from 
those smiling lips of Winifred's. But she did not 
utter it aloud. She kept her wonder to herself, 
and unconscious Winifred's face stayed placid and 
bright. 
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It was a pleasant first step on the road of a 

governess's life^ and Winifred felt tliat^ and was 

« 

hopeful and glad. She turned to her lesson books 
when Mrs. Bertram left them again^ and gave her 
pupil an hour's easy work, and then they fell to 
playing a second time, and presently Winifred's 
clear sweet voice was heard softly singing by those 
who passed the door of Ailie's room. Miss 
CaBcilia heard it, and came in, and sat for twenty 
minutes silent to listen to it — a rare stretch of 
attention for Miss Caecilia. 

The way that had seemed so long and sad to 
Winifred when she traversed it in the morning 
was short and pleasant to her as she went back 
home, and the bright face and the first words with 
which she met Aunt Catherine on her return 
caused all that good soul's anxiety about her to 
vanish instantly. 

^^Aunt Catherine, they have been so kind to 
me ; they are so good I " she said. 

Yes, they were very good. All Winifred's 
future days which were spent at the rectory were 
not as much of holidays as this one had been, but 
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whetW in woik or plaj^ in gladness or sorrow^ 
Wini&ed alwajB felt fiom this day £hat tike Ber- 
trams were kind and good to her — not all of than 
equally good^ or equally loveable^ yet all of them 
in their several ways doing kindly, and meaning 
wdl. One or two of them in that house got to 
love Winifred presently, and she became fond of 
them. Sometimes she would get tired enough of 
her govemesship, and pine for the idleness and 
freedom and luxury of her former life; but on 
the whole the chains of her servitude sat very 
lightly on her. She oAen forgot that it was ser- 
vitude at all. 

'' You have sent us a pretty litde half«fledged 
tfaing,^ the rector told Robert Bertram one day, 
not long after her advent. *^ She and Ailie make 
K faur enough pair of playfellows." 

"Is that all she is good for?" asked Robert 
Bertram, and laughed. 

"Pretty nearly," replied the rector. *'But I 
doo^ oomphun. I am willing to pay for AQie's 
sunshine." 

And he was; and Aiiie's sanahine became, 
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before long, in some measure a portion of the san- 
shine of the whole house. The rector admired 
her, and liked her^ and was amused by her ; Mrs. 
Bertram, with her motherly heart, became really 
attached to her ; Ailie's two school-boy brothers 
fell oyer head and ears in love with her; even 
Miss GseciUa, most empty-brained of black-eyei 
beauties, looked kindly, and, after her manner, 
affectionately, upon the pretty child-governess. 

And Ailie lived in her love jEbr her. From the 
very first the child linked her heart to her new 
friend, and her affection soon grew into a kind 
of worship, ^ touching and beautiful as it was 
perhaps unreasonable and undeserved. Her de- 
l^ht in Winifred's beauty became unutterable. 
^^I should like to live for ever looking at yon,'' 
she would tell her. " I think the angels' faces 
must be like yours." And in this loving &ith she 
would £>r hours He silent on her UtQe couch, fioll 
of a perfect, quiet, deep content, if only Winifred 
was in her sight. And thus Winifred becnae 
her ideal of all loveUfiess ; flie heroine of all her 
dneams; the perfect woman before whom die bent 
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the knees of her simple adoring heart Ailie^s 
two boy-brothers, I said, had fallen in love wifli 
Winifred noisily and demonstratively, but Ailie 
fell in love with her silently and passionately, 
and before long almost gave to her, child though 
she was, what others reserve to give in woman- 
hood; pouring out her love so improvidently, 
perhaps because her womanhood would never 
come. 

She was a quiet, thoughtful, very patient child. 
She had lived so long with suffering that ordi- 
nary monotonous dull pain had almost ceased to 
seem a hard thing to her. When nothing more 
than usual ailed her she always said that she 
was ^^ Quite well." She had a headache that 
scarcely ever left her, and a faint almost cease- 
less pain in her poor twisted back, but she 
never said she was ill because of these; it was 
only when she was in such pain that she could 
not rest that she ever said she was not well. 
She had become crippled from a fall when she 
was a baby; it had broken her back, and the 
body and limbs had hardly grown since. She 
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could walk a very little with crutclies^ but they 
hurt her, and she never used them willingly. 
She was always quite content to lie in the house 
on her sofa, or, out of doors, to be drawn about 
in her little carriage :— content with that, and 
even happy and merry. She liked to watch 
other children at their play, but she hardly ever 
seemed to feel a pang at the thought that she 
could not join them. Her own playmates all 
her life had been people far older than herself; 
with ordinary healthy children she had too little 
in common to make her care to be among them. 
They were creatures of another world, not of 
her world, and she would turn away when she 
had watched them for a time, and lay her head 
with a patient and contented smile on her mother's 
heart. 

Ailie Bertram. It was a sacred name to more 
than one heart: for Ailie's tiny life was both 
to father and mother a kind of crown of sorrow 
— the purest, if the saddest, influence within their 
walls. All rough sounds from the outer world 
were always hushed in Ailie's room and Ailie's 
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presence: even the wild boy-brothers jcnd tke 
silly -brained sister lowered their voices^, and 
were kind and qmet there. To father go* mother^ 
to brothers or sister, she was, conseioasly or 
unconsdonsly, the jewel in the homse ; whoerer 
among tiiem wanted pea«^ Gt rest, er kve, or 
sympathy, went to Aili^s room amd fbnnd it 
there. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FAEMHOUSE PARLOUB, 

It was eight miles from Tmibridge to Moorfields^ 
not too loDg a distance foe an evening^s ride. 
Mr. Bertram fell into the haUt of taking it 
pretty often^ and the farmhoizse or tiie rectory 
seldona failed to see him ofnee or twice a wedc. 

Three or four weeks after Mm Murray and 
Wini&ed had been settled in the yiBage, one 
erening wiien he had oomer — 

** Mr. Conway is dead," he said to Winifredy 
abruptly. *^Died last week at Nice. I thought 
be woold." 

At which annoaneementy Winifred, who wsff 
sitting working, looked quickly up, and echoed 
'^Deadl'* in a startled way, which, if it did 
not betoken much grief, at least lAowed some 
alam. 
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"Yes, dead. The news came this morning. 
Did you ever see him. Miss Hastings? '* 

"I don't know. Yes— I think, once — ^when I 
was a child." 

"You have the advantage over me, then, for 
I never saw him at all." 

And then a pause for several moments. 

" My ward 1 " presently. 

No answer, except a quick contraction of 
Winifred's brow. 

" I am sole guardian now ! " 

" I can't help it if you axe." Said petulantly, 
like an angry child. 

" I don't want you to help it." 

To which no reply, Winifred being busy 
again over her work, and setting the stitches 
flying. 

"I have no objection to be sole guardian; I 
rather like it than otherwise. Miss Hastings. I 
am fond of power." 

" Do you imagine that you axe going to exert 
any power over «i« ? " 

The scornful young face was erect enough now. 
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all thoughts of further stitching for the moment 
at an end. 

^^ Certainly I do, whenever it may be neces- 
sary." 

And then as she sat looking at him, too indig- 
nant to find words, he looked at her too, and 
laughed. 

^^In spite of all your fastidiousness, and all 
the turmoil you make about civilization and re- 
finement," he said, coolly, "you always in some 
respects have been a wild creature, Winifired, 
always as ready as a young savage to set up 
your back at control. And yet you can't guide 
yourself, you never could; and, as obstinate as 
you are, you can be led, if people go about it 
rightly, as blindly as a child." 

"That is not true. I can only be led by 
affection," she answered, hotly. 

" Ah, that's what most people say, and a very 
senseless thing it is to say, too. Led by nothing 
but affection! No wonder then that the world 
gets out of joint" 

" I don't know what you mean." 

10 
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*^ I mean that I liave a litde inspect for reason 
as well as love. / am not led hither and thhlur 
by my affections^ Miss Hastings — thamk God.'' 

^' No, I don't suspect your affections of givnig 
yon much tronble." 

^' That is a speech, Winifred, that is both un- 
generous and imtrue." 

She coloured, and made no answer for a few 
momi^its, but she felt his rebnke, and she felt 
that she deserved it; and, not being either un- 
generous or untrue by nature, she said presaatly, 

'^ I bog your pardon ; I only spoke so because 
I was angry," and blushed over her recantatbn 
like a red rose. 

**Well, you have faults enough, but untrulh- 
Maess is not one of iiiem," Mr. Bertram 
answered, coolly. '^I sometimes think" — (he 
might or might not have gone on speaking half 
in jest ; it was not quite easy to tell) — " I some- 
times think, Winifred, that raiiher a noUe sort 
cf woman might have been made of you, with 
another kind of training. If you had been 
brought up poor, for instance, with half a dozen 
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brotheffB and sisters hangiDg about joUy whose 
&ce8 jou hsA had to wash^ and sew their coats 
and petticoats — -that would hare been an appren- 
ticeship that wonid have developed jou. Or if 
joa had had small-pox and lost your beauty 
ten years ago^ and had been obliged to grow 
up standing on the ground instead of on your 
fellow-creatures' necks^ I fancy one or two 
qualities (of which there are small signs now) 
might have come to light in you, such as 
humility, and meekness, and patience, and other 
cardinal virtues. Or even if, being just what 
jaa were — ^rich and pretty — ^you had had one 
creotiure about you who had known how to rule 
you, and could have taught you how to obey — 
I say again, I think there was once the making 
of a noble kind of woman in you.'' 

A cool enough speech. Winifred listened to 
it, and thought so, not without some indigna- 
tion, before it ended. Perhaps a year ago — 
having been a year younger and more foolish 
then — Winifred had thought more flatteringly of 
herself upon the whole than she did now ; hut 

10—2 
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even yet her own virtaes and attractions were 
things whicli she continued to haye some con- 
siderable satisfaction in contemplating, and it 
ever liad annoyed, and still did in the highest 
degree annoy, vain Winifred to have her pre- 
sent actual self compared in a derogative way 
with any past image of her, eitiier real or 
imaginary* Winifred liked to be criticised, she 
always said; but the criticism she liked was 
praise that should be sweet as honey. So she 
listened to Mr. Bertram's speech, and winced a 
littie, and did not like it, and sat half angry, 
and went on resolutely stitching, until Mr. 
Bertram chose to speak again, — ^which, after a 
minute's silence, he did. 

** Winifred," he said, "if some day one who 
has hit your yaniiy more blows than any one 
eke ever did, lay dying, and asked Freda to 
come and forgive him, would she ? " 

" Robert ! " she said, quickly. 

And as she said it she looked up, with her eyes 
flashing full of tears. 

"Perhaps she would come, and give her hand 
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to him^ and say it was an easy thing to pardon 
him^ because of all the stones he had thrown 
not one had ever had the power to hurt her ? " 

A moment's silence. Then, very slowly, 

^^ No ; she would not say that." 

^* Have they hurt her, Winifred ? " 

Winifred had a foolish innocent way, when 
she was hard pressed by inconvenient questions^ 
of looking like a shy child pushed up into a 
comer. She would gaze about her helplessly, 
seeking for a means of escape, and, failing to 
find one, would always end by looking the 
obstacle that had imprisoned her frdl in the face, 
with a vague child-like trust that in the end 
it would be good to her. So she performed 
this little pantomime now, and finally, with her 
eyes on Mr. Bertram's face — 

^^ I didn't mind what you used to say once, long 
ago. Everything was different between us then," 
she said. 

" Yes ; and why was it different ? " 

No answer. 

"Because you were wiser in your childhood 
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tiian you have been in jour yuutli ? — wiser, and 
simpler, and truer. You are true enough at 
heart, I thinks still, but you have worn a mask 
over some things so long that I sometimes doubt 
whether I should recognize the old look of ihem if 
they were to come back now.** 

'^ I can't help being different now firom what 
I was onca I know I was better as a child 
than I am now; I don't need you to tell me 
that." 

Spoken rather sadly. In a vague, general way, 
Winifred had no objection to the nttering «f 
occasional self-depreciatory remarks of this kind; 
and, in a sort, she meant what she said, too — or 
thought she meant it 

^I don't want you to be the same as you 
were, for I want you to be a woman, not a 
cUld." 

^ There is no one who tries so hard to keep 
me a child as you do." 

^' Because I tell you to be obedient ? Obedience 
is something more than a virtue for cluldroi. Miss 
Hastings." 
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^ I don't see that" 

''Then you will nearer learn true wisdom tiU 
you do. You don't see it? Why, heaven help 
yon, Winifred, you axe more of a child even than 
I thought you were ! How do you conceive that 
tibe world would get on without obedience? — ^the 
mere obedience of creature to creature ; I go no 
higher than ihat You pro&ss to worship libeiiy 
— Uberiy and free will— these are your shibbo- 
leths — ^and you never think, of what you mean 
enough to understand that true liberty cannot 
exist without obedience ; and you will never com- 
prehend either liberty or obedience until you leacn 
that they both go hand in hand, and are only 
noble when they do so — for liberty without obedi- 
ence is lawlessness, and obedi^ice without libertyv 
slavery. Do you mean to say that you doii't see 
aU that? " asked Mr. Bertram, rapidly. 

But he had launched his speech at her wiiit 
such velodty that the &ct was Winifred £d na6 
see it She had certainly a clear impression that 
he was scolding her, but until she picked up his 
condui^iig words and repeated them over slowly 
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to herself she had no very definite idea of what 
he had been either saying or proving. Having 
caught np these final words^ however^ and re- 
hearsed them^ she prepared herself with an answer 
with what swiftness she conld. 

'^ Yon are talking of the kind of obedience that 
we owe to the laws of a country; that is a very 
different thing firom private obedience— obedience 
of one person to another." 

"Yes, different in being much the lower 
obedience of the two." 

^^How?" Slightly hesitating, afi»id of unne- 
cessarily betraying ignorance. 

** Because obedience to the laws of a country is 
a compulsory thing ; you must obey, or suffer for 
it. But private obedience, as you call it, is for 
the most part more or less voluntary, and all its 
nobleness lies in its freedom ; for fi*ee obedience 
implies love, and humility, and faith in the obeyer 
— qualities. Miss Hastings, which make it espe- 
cially a virtue for women to excel in. Men have, 
for the most part, to battle their way in this 
world alone, and to stand alone; but women may 
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thank God when^ instead of depending on their 
own strength^ they may put their trust ' in the 
hand they hold.'" 

Mr. Bertram rose up as he finished speaking, 
and leaving Winifred to meditate his words 
(which, in a manner that was, for her, rather 
humble, she proceeded to do), he left her work- 
table, and going to the window stood there look- 
ing out — it was a window that looked across 
the garden to the road — and after standing by 
it for two or three minutes — 

"I see Aunt Catherine!" he suddenly ex- 
claimed, and, taking up his hat, he went quickly 
out to meet her, and left Winifred imceremo- 
niously to herself 

When he was gone she laid down her work, 
and instead of continuing her meditations sat 
watching in an idle way for the meeting that 
in a minute or two took place ; and then, when 
it was effected, she still sat and followed Mr. 
Bertram's and Mrs. Murray's movements, as, 
arm in arm, they came together towards the 
house, with an odd smile upon her face. 
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She was not thinking of obedience then, bixt 
she was thinking — 

" I wonder what Aunt Catherine sees in him 
to care for him so much ? My poor dear simple 
Aunty I how she looks at him^ as if she thought 
the world had not his equal in it* It is curious I 
I coidd understand her liking him^ because he 
really is so very nice to her^ but to thank of 
anybody taking to worship Robert Bertram!'* 
And Winifred laughed to herself; it seemed to 
her such a very comical idea. It was an amused 
laugh, though, rather than a coirtemptuous one. 
Wmiired was generally tender over what she 
thought Aunt Catherine's weaknesses, and at this 
moment, at the bottom of her heart, she rather 
enyied her for her love of Mr. Bertram— not 
that she wanted to love him herself, but die 
wanted — at least, she thought it must be very 
pleasant — to care for some one or other as Aunt 
Catherine did for him. She was so young com* 
pared with Aunt Catherine, and yet Mrs. Murray's 

« 

Ufb seemed warmer and fuUer than hers. She 
had friends whom she cared for, but die envied 
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the joyfol fluj^ that came to Aunt Catherine's face 
at any sudden sight o£ Bobert Bertran ; nobody^ 
except Aunt Catherine herself^ should she go away 
and reappear unexpectedly^ could bring a flush 
of gladness like that tD Winifred. And so when 
Winifred had laughed, the laugh was followed 
by asigh. "I wonder if I shall ever lore anybody 
Teiy, visry much I " thought Winifred to herself. 

^^ It is like falling upon a bit of sunlight^ Freda, 
to find Robert come and meet one on the road ! " 
Aunt Catherine broke out in h^ simple content- 
menty as she came into the room where Winifred 
sat '^ I wasn't so much as thinking of him when 
I found him before me. Now we will hare such 
a nice evening all together! " cried Mrs. Murray, 
joyously. 

'' Only, do you know, Mrs. Murray, I suspect 
it is going to rain, and, if it is, I fancy the best 
tfasDg jbr me to do will be to ride back home befere 
the wet comes on*" 

^ Oh, but, my dear," with all the gladness gone 
from her &ce, ^^ do you really think it is going to 
be wet ? " 
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*^It looks very like it. However, if the rain 
comes on, I miglit go np and ask for a bed at 
the rectory." 

** Oh, yes I And then you will stay with us ? " 

'^Aunt Catherine," he said, with a smile, ''I 
often wonder how you put up with me so well 
when I come in like this and break up your quiet 
evenings. I have qualms of conscience about it 
now and then." 

** Have you?" 

They were standing together by the window. 
He had put his hand into hers as he spoke, and 
she was looking into his face with her loving 
brown eyes. 

^'When my back is turned, don't you and 
Winifired sometimes say to one another, * I wish 
that man would learn to keep in his own house? ' " 

*^ What do you think ? Do you know, Robert, 
if it were no delight to us at all, I think I should 
do all I could to bring you here, just to prevent 
your spending night after night alone at home, 
where there's nobody to take care of you." 

^'Rather an odd definition of homej Aunt 
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Catherine," drily. ^'A place where there's no- 
body to take care of one." 

*^ It is often a right definition of a bachelor's 
home, my dear. And yours will never be any- 
thing else till you marry." 

A sad prospect for me, Mrs. Murray." 
My dear boy, that's nonsense! You could 
alter it at once if you chose. Robert," thought- 
fully, " I wonder so often why you dorCt marry." 

"You never told me anybody to propose to. 
Aunt Catherine." 

^ 

"My dear, I can't choose a wife for you! 
But you know so many people." 

" Very true ; only — if I am not in love with 
any of them ? " 

**But you might fall in love if you thought 
more about it, Robert." 

" It would be very troublesome," gravely. 

" Very troublesome to be married 1 " 

Mrs. Murray drew herself up a little. 

" Very troublesome to be always thinking who 
to fall in love with, I mean. And I might make 
a mistake. Aunt Catherine, after all, and fall in 
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love with a wrong woman. Or suppose the 
experiment of taking a wife £uled; it would be 
awkward, yon know. It might set me upon 
deyising some means of getting rid of her.'' 

'^ Oh, my dear, you shouldn't joke about sudi 
things : it isn't right" 

'^ But you wouldn't have me rush into marriage 
without thinking of £be possible omseqixences, 
Mrs. Murray? I'U tell you what. Aunt Catherine, 
as soon as you haye'got Winifred off your hands, 
you shall come home and live with me yourself 
I'm conyineed you would take care of me better 
than any wife." 

My dear boy, don't talk sodi iKmsense." 
Why ? wouldn't you come ? " 

^^Ah, Robert, you are heart-whole now, but 
you too will fall in love sooie day like the rest 
of the world, and then yon will think of other 
things than asking idd wom^i like me to go home 
with you." 

"May I nev^ have a wife at all if I do ! " 

"My dear!" 

And Aunt Catherine retreated from the window 
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scandalized, Trliile Mr. Bertram retained his place, 
and langlied. 

Mr. Bertram had been right in prophesying 
rain, fear it turned out a liiaronghlj wet evening 
— ft -wild cYening of rain and wind together. 
Eyerjthing looked so cheerless out of doors that 
lliej closed their window shutters at ihe first 
spprosxh of twili^t, and were glad to light a 
fireandgatberronndiL Presen£IjAmit Catherine 
began to lament over the necessity that most take 
Mr. Bertram out even the half mile to the rectory. 

**Tou will get wet through. I wish you would 
^Ye it up altogether. If you would stay, we could 
give you a bed here," 

*^ By putting yourselves about ? " 

^' It wouldn't put us about the least bit in the 
world. I might have thought of asking you 
before. My dear boy, stay.** 

" Will you be very good to me if I stay. Aunt 
Catherine ? as good as Mrs. Bertram would be?^' 

«a don't know: I will try." 

'^ And wiU Winifred be as kind to me as Miss 
CsBciUa? My cousin CsBcilia would sing to me 
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like a blackbird if I went to the rectoij : I baven't 
heard Wini&ed sing for this year pasf 

" I will sing to you if you like," Winifired said, 
shyly, and began to colour ; for the &ct was that 
she had neyer yet so far forgiyen Mr. Bertram 
for buying her piano for her as to let him hear 
her put finger on it ; and whether she even ever 
made use of it at all, it had been, hitherto, 
impossible for him to know, for it had neyer 
stood otherwise than closed at the times of his 
visits, and neither he nor she, since the day of her 
arrival at Moorfidds, had exchanged a syllable 
about it The truth was that Winifired did 
sometimes play upon it, but she was shy of doing 
so, and had chosen of late, on the whole, to play 
more at the rectory than at home. And yet her 
fingers sometimes hankered to feel themselves 
at ease again on the old keyboard, and when 
Mr. Bertram said just now, ''I haven't heard 
Winifred sing for this year past," she could not 
deny that she was glad to have a natural opening 
for saying she would sing to him, if he chose. 

So she went to the piano and opened it, and ran 
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her fingers up and down the kejs. What should 
she sing ? She had a very pretty, pure, fresh voice, 
and long ago she had had a store of quaint old 
songs and ballads that she sang, but that was in 
the days when she had been little more than a child : 
of late years she had discarded that old-fashioned 
-music, and had given herself up entirely to the 
execution of Italian operatic songs, scenas from 
Donizetti, arias from Bellini, and so on, which 
showed off the flexible light voice in all kinds of 
runs and trills, and long-held notes high up in the 
gamut, and tumbling-down cadences. Winifred 
admired the sort of thing very much, and quite as 
a matter of course she selected a song of this 
description now from her heap of music, and sang 
it off most glibly. 

Having finished it, she complacently expected 
praise; instead, there eame fit)m Mr. Bertram this 
cool remark : 

"That's an ugly thing. Where did you pick 
it up?" 

Where did she pick it v^l Winifred turned 
red. 

11 
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'^ It IB fiom JJuda di LammermooTy an opera of 
Domzetti's/' she said ooldlj. 

*^ Ob, and that's one of poor Lucy's songs after 
she lias gone mad ? Ah, that accounts for it" 

Winifred rose up from the piano, angry and 
hurt She was accustomed to iihink that she sang 
very prettily; it was altogether a new thing to 
her to be told that her songs were satiafiictorily 
accounted for when they were sujqposed to be ihe 
songs of mad women. ^'He used to like my sing- 
ing well enough ance," thought injured Winifred 
to herself. 

Which, it happened, was the very thought that 
was in Mr. Bertram's mind too at this moment 
He had liked her singmg very well indeed, and 
he meant to like it again. So he said as she 
rose up, 

'^ Sit down again. Miss Hastings ; I want some- 
thing more. Leave Donizetti alone, and give me 
somebody else." 

" You are not likely to care for any of my songs, 
if you dislike that" 

''Why? Are they all alike ? " ,^. 
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No!" indignantly; ''but if jou don't like 
Italian mnsic jou probably won't care for any of 
them." 

^'Well^ as far as I understand tlie matter, I 
darCt care for Italian music. I bave thought so 
each time I haye heard you sing &r a consider- 
able time past." 

And ihen there was a pause, and Wini&ed 
Ijsft the piano, and stood at the taMe with her face 
turned &c»n Mr. Bertram, and with something 
very like tears in her eyes. 

'^ You used to sing more sweetly than any one 
I ever heard three or four yeais ago," he said, 
after a. few moments. ^^ Can't you sing in the 
same way. now? Italian music doesn't put all 
other music out of your head, does it ? " 

At whidb, a little comforted, Winifred slowly 
began to turn her round. 

*^ No ; but I haven't been practising any other 
kind." 

'^£ome of your dd songs didn't need nmch 
practising; that was part of the beauty of' them. 
Sing me one of those old songs." 

11—2 
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I haven't sung any of them since I was a 
child. I don't know anything of them." 

" You haven't burnt them, have you ? " 

"Nol" 

'^ Then find one, and sing it to me." 

She hesitated a moment; then, half pleased, 
went back to the piano slowly, and began to 
search amongst her music Presently she found 
a dim-bound old volume, and opened it, and 
turned the pages for a little, and then began to 
sing an old English song that Purcell wrote long 
ago — a plaintive melody wedded to quaint old 
words. She had been very fond of it once, and 
the sound of it now brought back the thought of 
many a day to her when she had sung it long 
ago — days when she had been a child, so light- 
hearted that its sweet seriousness had seemed to 
her then like sadness. 

She finished her song, but Mr. Bertram said 
nothing to her when it was ended. Neither praise 
nor thanks did he give her. But, after a few 
moments, he said coolly, 

"Now, go on singing till you're tired, and 111 
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keep the fire stirred/ and^ taking up the poker^ he 
proceeded to perform his portion of that arbitrary 
bargain vigorously. 

Winifred laughed and sang again^ — ^sang song 
after song^ till she felt as if she were a child once 
more in the old days at home. And as she sang 
she wondered a little, secretly, if he were liking 
it ; but she did not know till, after a long time, 
she rose up and came to the fire, saying it was so 
chill to-night that her hands were quite cold. 
Upon which Mr. Bertram quietly reached out his 
own hands and took possession of hers, and began 
to chafe them. 

" Poor little cold hands 1 We must have the 
piano nearei: to the fire another night," he said, 
and then, deliberately placing one hand in each of 
his, he raised them to his lips and kissed them, 
first one and then the other, before Winifred — so 
amazed at what he was doing, that she stood for a 
moment quite passive — could take them from him, 
or almost knew whether she was angry or not 

Having kissed them, he laughed, and gave them 
up, and — 
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'^ Used not I to iliank you for jour songs so, 
long ago ? '^ he said '^ It has been very like long 
agOj Freda, for this last hour." 

She said half shyly, — 

«* Have you liked it?" 

'^Yes; better than any singing I have heard 
for years." 

*'0h, have you really? " 

Winifred's face quite flushed up. 

He laughed as he saw her bright colour. 

** Y<m like the old songs, too, in your heart," he 
said. ''Come, I won't quairel with Donizetti if 
you will confess that." 

'' I never said I didn't like them. I only mean 
— you know, Eofeert," deprecatmgly, ''nobody 
sings those kind of songs now." 

" Never mind what other people do, yau can sing 
them. Why, you don't teach poor Lucy's mad 
songs to little AHie, do you ? Poor little soul I " 
ejaculated Mr. Bertram, compassionately, " fimcy 
her singing them I " 

And over that imaginary picture even Winifred 
laughed. 
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Sweetaied by praise^ and softened by the aonnd 
of the old soDgs^ and yet half shy at being either 
swe^ened or soflened^ Winz&ed sank into her seat 
by the fireside, vaguely feeling, with a kindof won* 
der at heorsel^ that it was pleasant to hare Robert 
Bertram there. It seemed home-like, — ^like old 
times; so mai^, many a time she and Amit 
Catherine and he had sat like this aboat the 
fire, long ago. She had been fond of Robert 
Bertram then; she was not fond of him now— 
but yet 

She asH very quiet at h^ comer of the hearth 
for a. long while, listening to him as he talked, 
and watching the bright familiar, face, and a 
strange touch of the old feeling seemed to come 
back to her as she looked at him. He was so 
hcmest and brave and firank.; she knew all. that; 
so strong and tmsiy, so. manly, and — so tender* 
She said the last word to herself skrwly, but it 
was true, too ; she knew it was* Yes, he was very 
good. But wben she had got this length, and had 
admowledged that all this was so, then presently 
Winifired began, bit by bit, to draw her fine lady's 
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garments round her^ and in plain words what 
Winifred proceeded to think was this : — 

" He is very good, but he is made of a coarser 
day than I am ; he . has no fine perceptions, no 
delicate intuitions ; he is earthy, and unrefined, 
and plebeian* It is a very strong, true nature, 
intelligent, and honourable, and kind, too ; but he 
is a bom tradesman, and wiU never be anything 
more." 

And then Winifred sighed. People like Mr. 
Bertram were very useful in the world, , she 
thought; she wished that all tradesmen were at all 
like him ; but to the end of time there could be 
no deep sympathy, no natural drawing together, 
between two natures so unlike as hers and his. 
'^ He is better than I am in a hundred ways," said 
Winifred to herself, with easy humility, " but he 
could never feel nor comprehend a hundred of 
the things that I care for." 

. And yet, with all this, Winifred felt to-night as 
if a touch of her old liking for him had come back 
to her; and was happier than she thought was 
quite reasonable in feeling it 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WINP'EED'S CONTBSSION. 

" If he liked the old songs so much^ why should 
she not practise them for him ? " 

That [question suggested itself to Winifred this 
same nighty as she lay awake in bed^ and it pre- 
sented itself again next morning. It was exces- 
sively absurd of him to talk as he did about 
Italian music^ but yet^ if he liked the old songs, 
she might as well sing them to him. Perhaps, as 
he had given her the piano, she owed it to him to 
let him have some music from it that he cared for. 
She had indeed resented that gift of his, and 
had been very angry with him for making it — 
but still — 

. The fact was that Winifred could not live with- 
out praise, and having found a way to elicit praise 
from Mr. Bertram, she could not for the life of her 
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refrain from cultivating it It would not have 
been in the girl's nature to have done otherwise. 
So she set to practising the old songs. 

She was happy as she sat and practised ; she 
knew that she was. There was something in that 
old music which struck chords in her heart that 
the opera airs never did. " Nor need you confine 
yourself to old English music^" Mr. Bertram tdd 
her^ when he discovered (as he soon did) what 
she was doing. " There are hundceds o£ (xennan 
songs you. might sing. Leaving the. whole field 
of showy music undisturbed, theore. are more. good 
songs for you to learn than you wiU e^er make 
your way through while you live." And then he 
fell into the habit of often bringing maekx to hei^ 
and, writing, her name upon it, he would lay it.an 
her music desk, sometimes without saying a wend 
to her, leaving her to look at it or not, as she 
chose ; and she generally did choose to look the 
moment his back was turned — shyly and half 
gnuigingly at first, not more thanhalf liking His 
arbitrary manner of selecting h&c songs tar her ; 
but gradually with more and moreof firanknessjoid^ 
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contentment. And sometimes — oftenesit — she 
liked the songs he brought her^ and sometimes'she 
puzzled oyer them^ and laid them aside perplexed. 

'^ I don^ know almost a single song of Handel's 
t^t yon sing well/' Mr. Bertram told her onooi 
some mon&s after this new practising had begun, 
and, ihongh she winced a little at the criticism, 
she knew that it was trde. She could not sing 
Handel — she cannot sing him ^et. She looks 
upon Handel's music to this daj as die looks 
upon Milton's poetrj. Milton was a great man, 
she thinks, and so was Handel; but, for ihe most 
part, when she comes near tliam;, she prefers, 
figurativelj, to walk upon the other side of the 
road. 

Winifred laid it to the account of the quiet 
life they led that she cared to practise songs for 
Mr. Bertram. In old times she had gone out a 
great deal, and they had seen company at home, 
and she had had admirers by scores; but she 
went out nowhere and saw no one nowi Their 
former friends in Tunbridge were yery Mnd, and 
would wiHingly have renewed their old invita- 
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tionSj but Mrs. Murray and Winifred had agreed 
togeiiherj when they settled at Moorfields, that 
they mustj for the present^ at any rate^ give up 
all going into society. Their distance from Tun- 
bridge made evening parties there impracticable 
for them; they had no money to spend either 
on conveyances or on evening toilettes; and no 
heart, now that things were so changed, to care 
for former gaieties. 

"It would, only make us feel everything the 
more to go amongst all these people now," 
Mrs. Murray said; and Winifred had assented. 
Winifred, indeed, had little desire to go as a 
poor governess into the houses where she had 
been received once as an heiress. 

So they stayed at home, and were very quiet ; 
so quiet that Winifred's heart sometimes grew 
weary within her. It was very dull to be always 
at home. They hardly went anywhere, except to 
the rectory, and' they scarcely saw any one in 
their own house but Mr. Bertram. 

Presently — ^before very few months were over 
— ^it came that Winifred began to count upon 
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these visits of Mr. Bertram's as breaks in the 
monotony of their Kfe, If at any time he re- 
mamed away from them for a week she began 
before long to experience a slightly ruffled and 
injured feeling — to get restless and cross. " Aunt 
Catherine, it is so dreary! we never see a crea- 
ture," she would exclaim occasionally at these 
times, and the thought of all she had lost would 
begin to weigh upon her as it never did when 
Bobert Bertram came over once in three or four 
days to dispute with her or scold her. 

Not that she particularly liked to be disputed 
with, or to be scolded either; but still even to 
quarrel with Mr. Bertram was a change from 
doing nothing at all. And Winifred loved 
change ; most pretty girls do. ^' And two women 
living alone get so stupid," said Winifred; who 
certainly did not care exclusively for female 
society. 

So she rather brightened up on the days when 
Mr. Bertram came, and, as winter approached, 
and the evenings grew longer and longer, she 
came more and more often to wish with a tired 
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sigh, that he — or any one — ^would drop in, and 
enliven their solitude. And — whether to gratify 
himself or her does not matter — ^he o&en did 
drop in; and as winter came on he frequently, 
to please Annt Catherine, who was always un- 
happy when he took the long ride back to 
Tunbridge late in the evenings,, and possibly 
also to please himself, remained at the &rm- 
honse all night It was an arrangement that 
Mrs. Murray at least enjoyed wilii her whole 
heart. 

And, let Mr. Bertram liave what fiiidts he 
might, he was undoubtedly rather a bright healthy 
bit of the outer wodd, with something in him 
ihat had a good deal of power to rub the rust 
off those he came in contact with. The evenings 
be spent witib ihem came to suit them all; he 
himself liked the quietness and &e home-like 
atmosphere of the &rmhouse parlour, and Mrs. 
Murray and Winifred liked the light and cheer- 
fulness that he brought with him, and thus in 
iime they all three grew accustomed to one an- 
other, and, in a sort, necessary to one another. 
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Even Winificed was presently almost ready to 
acknowledge that she liked him; or, at least, 
that she might like him ^' if he would not find 
&iilt with me so often ; if he only would leave 
me alone," said childish Winifired to hersel£ 

But the tine liad not come yet for Mr. Bertram 
to leave Winifred alone. Such a time did come 
presently, with what result will appear; but as 
yet, in the early part of this winter, his disputes 
with Winifred Beamed by no meaiu, in danger 
of ceasing. They were gentler disputes, on the 
whole, than they had been once, but on one 
subject or another he was. still constantly bringing 
her to task. For instance: 

Coming in one evening, he found ber busily 
countkig stitches on a piece of canvas, with 
knitted brows and pursed-up mouth, while half 
the table was littered with a heap of wool. Sur- 
Yeybg all this for some minutes without making 
any remark upon it, he presently went up to 
the table, and, drawing a seat beside her, sat 
down. She was counting with all her might. 
He waited patiently, till, wiHi decision, she 
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pricked her needle in at one particular spot, and 

fixed it there; then, as she took a deep breath 

and made a pause of relief — 

Well," he said, ** what are you about now ? " 
I am going to make a chair-cover." 
^' And are these Brobdignagian roses and lilies 

with the scores through them, the things you are 

going to put upon it ? " 
^' Yes ; this is the pattern." 
^^The maker of it must have had a prodigious 

imagination ! And when it is all done, what are 

yon going to make of it? " 
^' It is for my cousin, Mrs. Cleland." 
** I thought Mrs. Cleland was very well offi" 
** So she is. What do you mean ? " 
"Can't she buy her chair-covers for herself, 

then?" 
" You don't understand anything about it ! " 

contemptuously. ** People don't buy chair-covers 

like these. They make them themselves, or their 

friends make them. Mrs. Cleland is having all 

the chair-covers in her drawing-room made for 

her at present by different people." 
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^'I wonder she has an easy conscience under 
it I How man J have you to do ? " 

" I am only going to do one." 

" And how long will it be before you are done 
with it ? " 

« I don't know." 

« A week?" 

*' A week I " opening her eyes in amazement. 
" It is more likely to be twenty weeks I " 

" Oh I — And when it is finished it is one chair- 
cover." 

Then a pause. 

'^ Tou might leave it alone to-night^ at any rate. 
If you begin counting again, I may as well go 
home. Give me the thincr here." 

D 

She did not give it, but he took the canvas 
from her hand, and began to roll it up. 

^^Oh, take care I Roll it straight And the 
wools should go inside it." 

" Well ; put the wool inside it Now give me 
that string there to tie it up with." And as 
soon as that operation was concluded, in spite 
of a pathetic "Ohl" from Winifred, Mr. Ber- 

12 
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tram gave it a throsty and launched it to the 
far side of the table. Thai he planted his dbows 
before him^ and looked straight into h^ face. 
^^ So this is the work you have been planning 
for yourself for the winter evenings ? ** 

** Well ; suppose it is? It is very nice work." 

'^Five months' labour of an intelligent human 
being, and the result to be— one chair-cov^." 

^'It is absmrd to speak of it aa five manths' 
labour! Tou know I can only work a little at 
it every day.** 

<< The evenings of five months, then^-^he better 
part of your spare time, IVGss Hastings." 

" I may spend my spare time so, if I like." 

'^ I don't see that. You have no right to waste 
your time." 

^^ I don't consider that I shall be wastLng it" 

•'Then I do." 

Another pause. 

"Why shouldn't I work if I like it?" rather 
petdahly. '^ I have nothing else to do." 

«• Can't you read ? " 

" I can't read for ever 1 " 
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How many hours a day do you read^ as- it is? " 

No answer. But Winifred began to bite bar 
lips. 

" Sewing at chairs must be very pleasant work 
if it is pleasanter than reading." 

^^It is pleasanter to me than what j^.mean 
by reading/' abruptly, and a little defiantly. 

'^Have I any peculiar opinions about llie 
meaning of reading ? " 

''You would like me to read dry books — and 
I can't" The last wards a Ktde piteously. 

"How dry can. you swallow tbran? Did you 
ever read Shakspeare?" 

A glance of indignation. 

" You know I have ! " 

" Or Milton ? " 

" Y-es ; some of bim«" 

** Or Spenser ? " 

" I don't remember." 

""'Do you Ihink you could make anythdng of 
Spenser now?" 

** I dMi't know." 

" You would rather sew at your chair ? " 

12—2 
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^^' I Bhonld like to work at my chair^ and have 
somebody read to me." 

" Who do you mean by * somebody ? ' " 

No reply. 

'^ Should I do?" 

" You used to read to me long ago." 

" And did you like that ? " 

"Yes; rather." 

"Very well Then I'll read to you again. 
But you must listen to whatever I like to read." 
Oh, but if it should be dry?" alarmed. 
Do you want me to read novels ? " 

" No ; because you wouldn't" 

" I don't know that I wouldn't YHiat then ? 
History?" 

" Well — I suppose so." 

" You look as if you thought books of history 
meant exaggerated editions of 'Magnall's Ques- 
tions.' " 

" I think they mean something nearly as bad." 

" Do you ? Then you have a very low notion 
of what history is. For what purpose do you 
really imagine that people either read or write 
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history? Do you think it is solely that they 
may have a bundle of facts at their fingers' 
ends?" 

Well, to tell the truth, she had thought some- 
thing very like this, but a feeling a little re- 
sembling shame kept her from saying it, so she 
held her tongue. 

*^ If we wanted nothing but that, the best thing 
we could do would be to reduce all books to the 
form of chronological tables, and learn them by 
heart, and have done with them. But, fortunately. 
Miss Hastings, a good many books won't reduce 
themselves to chronology; and history is some- 
thing more than a string of isolated events, and 
the art of writing it something higher than the 
stringing of them. Don't you imderstand that ? " 

** Yes, I suppose so," — ^but rather dubiously. 

And then there was another pause, which lasted 
till he broke out again, energetically : 

'^Besides reading, too, there is something else 
you might do. Do you remember I used to give 
you Latin lessons long ago ? " 

" Yes, and I never made anything of them I " 
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'^Tliat 'was because yon were a child^ and 
wouldn't attend. Yon conld sorely attosd now ? " 

"Well, but — " in a scared way, "what good 
wsild tihey do me ? " 

" What good would knowing Latin do you ? " 

"Ye^" 

" You would understand fifty tfaingB tfa&t yon 
Jknow nothing ahout now." 

"But," naively, "I g^ on very well without 
knowing them." 

"^WhCTe ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be 
wise 1 ' " He laughed. " Do yon mean to go 
&iough life iq>on that princ^ale, Wimfired ? " 

"Bobort," half deprecatingly, "you want me 
to do sach odd things ! " 

" Are Teading history and learning Latm tmch 
odd things?'* 

Hesitadon; then: 

"You know I oonldn't b^in to learn Latin 
alone. I couldn't learn it without you, and 
you don't come here often enough to give me 
lessons." 

*'I could give yon a lesson every time I did 
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conie^ and you could learn the more for me 
between your lessons." 

" But I don't like th^t" 

*^ rU bnng you a grammar next week , and then 
before I come again you can learn the declensions 
and the conjugations." 

«Oh,noI" 

"You might make yourself familiar with the 
pronouns^ too^ and learn the government of the 
prepositions^ and — ^" 

«Ohl I won't!" 

" You won't learn your lessons ? " 

" N05 1 won't learn all lihese thiogs." 

" If I let you off your Latin, what will you do 

for me, Freda?" 

« 

" I don't know. What do you want ? " 

" There are not many things you can do, you 
know." 

"I can do as many things as anybody else," 
saucily. 

**You always were inoonoeivably Tain, Wini- 
fred. I wonder now what you &iacj jtmr acoom- 
plishments ace." 
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" I didn't know that you were speaking of my 
accomplishments. I know I have only one accom- 
plishment that you care anything about." 

** Ah 1 you do know that ? Well, go and dis- 
play it then." 

She made a movement as if to rise up, then 
changed her mind, and, sitting down again, said 
half pettishly, 

^'When you want me to sing, you might ask 
me as anybody else would do." 

He laughed at her childish spurt of temper, and, 

" Well, I will be civil another time," he said. 
" Tell me how I ought to make my request to 
you." 

But Winifred did not like his laugh, and sat 
still, resentful and hurt 

" Tell me, Freda," he said again. 

'* I don't want to sing; I want to do my work," 
she said, suddenly, and rose up and reached 
across the table for her banished chair-cover. 

He watched her with an amused smile till she 
had gained possession of it ; then, rising too, 

''Well, do as you like," he said. "If you 
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won*t please me I can't help it." And he tamed 
away and left her to herself. 

Which was no sooner done than like a child she 
became sorry, half angry with him, half angry 
with herself, and stood still, irresolute. Should 
she do her work and remain angry? Or should 
she go to the piano and do what he had asked, and 
what in her own heart she wanted to do too ? She 
could not decide for a good many moments ; but 
in the end she dropped down her work, and went 
to the piano. 

As soon as she had done that, he returned to 
her side, and as she began without a word, rather 
shyly and nervously, to turn over some of the 
pages of her music, 

" I will tell you what I want you to sing," he 
said; and, laying his hand over hers with a 
momentary caress, he took the music book from 
her, and searched out the song he wished for. 

She sang it while he stood beside her — ^not very 
well it must be confessed, for her voice was not 
quite steady ; yet it seemed to satisfy him. He 
set her another song as soon as it was ended ; then. 
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" Go on singing now till you are tired," he told 
her, and went away to his castomary seat by Annt 

Catherine and the fire. 

« 

And Winifred began her second song, and 
wondered to herself why she did it ; and went on 
singing, feeling half vexed, and half, in her heart, 
glad. 

Mr. Bertram's victories over Winifred were 
often very quiet ones, so much so that she some- 
times was scarcely qpiite aware that any victory 
had been gained at all ; only in thinking over the 
matter afterwards she generally found it out, and 
she seldom found it out without resenting it She 
had never either ftnrgotten or forgiven what he 
had once said to her about wom^i's wHls being 
easy things to break; and the more his being right 
in that matter (so far as she was concerned) was 
foiongfat home to her, the less likely was she ei&er 

I 

to pardon it, or to eease to remember it Not 
onoe or twice only in her helpless vexation did 
poor Winifred make her childish exclamation to 
herself, *' I wish he woidd leave me akme ! " 
And at last, rather suddenly, as if he had heard 
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her wkh, and meant to pimisli her hj granting 
it, Mr. Bertram. did leave Winifred alone. BJe 
oame to the house as nsnal ; he and Aunt 
Catherine were &st friends as ever ; he was in a 
sort kind and friendly to Winifred, as he might 
have been to any girl ; bat he neither lectured 
her nor quarrdled with her ; he left off apparently 
noticing her &ults; he was civil and indifiSsrent 
to her ; in short, he took no farther troable what- 
ever about her; he hi her go her way, and he 
went his own. 

And so Winifred began to plume herself on her 
nofflolested liberty, and, though a liMe suspiciojiis 
at firet, went her own way rejoicing; and presently 
began to ponder what it meant, and to be a little 
perplexed by it ; and then to wonder if he thoaght 
her not worth interfering with any longer, and of 
course .to feel not a little indignant at ihat idea; 
and nfixt to get uneasy, and not quite satisfied 
with his indifference under any supposition at all ; 
and after that to feel worried about the change 
in him, and in half a dfizen moods a day ever it; 
:saml theuy finally^ to aoknowledge, in spite of every 
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thing she had said and thought, that she didn't 
like it. Which acknowledgment she made to her- 
self one day when she was sitting alone, and, 
having made it, she began to cry. And— 

^^ Nobody cares for me bnt Aunt Catherine ! If 
I were to die to-morrow I don't believe anybody 
in the world wonld care about it except Annt 
Catherine and little Ailie ! " sobbed poor Winifred 
to hersel£ 

So it was not quite so pleasant to be left alone 
as vain Winifred had expected it wonld be, and, 
having once confessed this, she let herself grow 
miserable over her confession at a rather rapid 
rate. Of coarse she still continned to say to her- 
self that she did not care whether Mr. Bertram 
neglected her or not, but the fact became daily 
more and more evident that she did care a great 
deal She hated neglect; she did not know how 
to bear it ; she found that it was pleasanter even 
to be scolded than to be forgotten and lefi; alone. 
Then her inability to understand the meaning of 
the change in him vexed her so; why had he 
deserted her? what had she done ? Sh^ did not 
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care though she never saw hun again — of coarse — 
but he had no right to treat her as he was doing.' 
So Winifred began to fret over this mystery, 
and the result of her fretting was that she kept 
Robert Bertram in her mind morning, noon, and 
night; and she got peevish, and took to crying 
when she was alone; and she treated Mr. Bertram 
when he came to the farmhouse as if she were made 
from head to foot of solid ice, except indeed when 
he laughed at her, as he would do occasionally for 
her frigidity, when she would blaze up, and give 
him fire instead of ice — a momentary emission of 
flame which more than once, poor soul, ran a near 
risk of being quenched upon the spot by tears. 

This had happened several times — he bearing 
these fiery little ebullitions with extreme equani- 
mity, hardly seeming to notice them, and never 
replying to them; then at last one day (some 
weeks after Winifred had made the little dis- 
covery that had set her crying) that Mr. 
Bertram had chanced to come to the house at a 
time when Aunt Catherine was for a while out of 
way, and had been received by Winifred with 
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her customary cddaess^ afiter a feir aonteiices 
had been interchaBged between ihem^ he snddeoly- 
starded and entirely disconcerted her by qusetlj 
seating himsdif opposite to her at her^work-table^ 
and. addressing her with this direct qnestioD^- — 

^'Winifred^ when are ycm going to speak a 
kind YFord to me again ? " 

Upon Tvhich^ utterly taken aback, Winifired 
looked np to him aaod tried to answer, and didn't 
know what to say ; and tried to get ai^gry, and 
couldn't even do that; and finally^ sat* quite^ 
still, and suddenly and ignamimoiialy began to 
sob. 

And then Mr. Bertram,. afbsr a habit that he 
bad, quietly commenced playixig wiA the imple- 
meotft in Winifred's work-boo:, and waited pdienilj 
till her emotion should cease 

She: was so mudi ashamed of herself ihat it 
did cease very soon. She stopped sobbing, and 
sat with her hands clasped oa her knees, and her 
eyes upon her hand&; she had rtot &e &sqi to 
look up to him, oat the courajge to saj-a woxd. 

So then he repeated his questron. 
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" I ask you, Winifred, when are you going to 
speak a kind word to me again ? " 

'^ I don't know what you mean/' she said quiekly 
and pettishly. 

^' That is not true. Miss Hastings." 

"What do you mean by saying that?" and 
then she flashed w^ her eyes upon him, with a 
spark of fire in them. "A kind word? Am I 
much in the habit of saying kind words to you ? 
Or do you think I suppose you care whether they 
are kind or not ? " she cried. And, having 
emitted this morsel of wrath she felt a great deal 
more com&£table in. her mind, and far braver 
than before. 

Mr. Bertram proceeded leb onea to. answer, her 
questions deliberately. 

^^ Are you much in the habit of saying kind 
words to me ? Yes, during these last six mondu 
jxm hare giyen me many kind words. Do I 
think you siqqpose I care whether, they are kind 
or not? I know nothing about what you sup* 
pose, but if I did not care I should not be speaking 
to you now*" 
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And then, though Winifred gave another little 
sob, a kind of warmth began to come about her 
heart But she did not know what to say, so 
she sat still, and said notliing, and wished — she 
hardly knew what she wished, except that Mr. 
Bertram wonld speak again. Which, accord- 
ingly, Mr. Bertram was not long in doing. 

*' What has made yon change so to me ? " he 
said. 

"I haven't changed," she answered, quickly. 

"At least, I mean ^ and then she began to 

hesitate. 

"Yes," he said, quietly, with a laugh, "you 
had better qualify that statement." 

But upon that Winifred blazed up. 

"If I do qualify it, it will be to throw the 
blame off myself altogether," she said. "If I 
have changed, the change did not begin with 
me, it was you who made it. I never changed 
till you did — till you began to behave to me as 
if_as if ^" 
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Well, Miss Hastings, as if ? " 

But Winifred burst into tears instead of 
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finishing her sentence. She was angry enough^ 
but she was hurt and grieved even more than 
she was angry^ and^ hot as she had for a mo- 
ment become^ she had not courage to speak out 
the remaining words that were on her lips. 
"As if you cared nothing for me" was what 
she meant; but the days were long past when 
Winifred could have said those words frankly 
to Robert Bertram. She had no right now to 
think that he cared for her^ and no right to 
resent it if he did not; and Winifred knew 
that — only, unhappily for her, the knowing it did 
not make his indifference a bit the less bitter to 
bear. So Winifred left her sentence unfinished, 
and began to sob. 

He looked at her once, with something in his 
glance that had a suspicious appearance of satis- 
faction; then turned away his face, and took 
calmly again to his amusement of playing with 
her reels and silks, till this her second out- 
break of emotion was expended. Then, rather 
sharply pushing the reels away, and looking to 
her again, 

13 
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" Freda 1 " he said, suddenly. 

But her eyes were red with crying, and she 
would not turn to him. 

"Freda, long ago, when you were a spoilt 
child (you are that in reality still, but I mean 
when you were actually a child in years), do 
you remember how you used to cry when I 
sometimes took a plaything away from you that 
you had professed to despise?" He paused a 
moment, but she made no answer. "And that 
is twelve years ago or more, and yet you are 
the same child still." 

Not a word from her, though he paused a 
second time. Silence for several moments, and 
then he went on again. 

"I have often told you that you will be a 
child all your life, and the more I see of you 
the more I think it. I don^t mean to say that 
you will never be a woman in anything, but 
the childish element will continue strong in 
you to the end of your life. You are as sure 
to be always unreasonable, and vain, and foolish 
as you are — to be true-hearted and loveable." 
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She could not have helped it^ had half a 
dozen fault-findera been scolding her together; 
it was a necessity of this vain childish nature 
of hers^ that as he finished speaking her heart 
should begin to beat with a quick feeUng of 
gladness and triumpL So he thought her love- 
able! in spite of the many lectures he had 
given her — ^in spite of all his late indifference, 
and his former fault-finding and roughness! 
^^ True-hearted and loveable." She said the 
words over softly to h^self, and plumed her- 
self upon ihem^ and laughed over them joyfiilly 
in her heart. She had not felt so glad before 
for months. 

And everything that she felt was reflected on 
her &ce (off which he read it as off a book) 
when she turned it to him half shyly^ and said 
in her deprecating way, 

^^I can't help it if I am like a child. I am 
not a child in all thingSt I can't help it if I 
am in some." 

^^ No, I don't think you can/' he answered, with 
a laugh, I 

13—2 
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And then there was silence between them 
for some minutes^ and Winifred sat^ rather 
nervously twisting a little bit of work in her 
hands^ half pleased^ and yet half perplexed and 
nneasy in her mind^ not quite knowing upon 
what terms Robert Bertram and she either were 
at this moment^ or were to continue to be — a 
good deal ashamed of herself too^ and rather 
shrinking from looking her sensitive pride in 
the face — shaving indeed a rather shrewd im- 
pression that she had not conducted herself 
during the last ten minutes by any means in 
a manner to satisfy it^ and being undeniably 
uncomfortable in consequence. But^ as the last 
ten minutes clearly could not be recalled now^ 
Winifred had nothing to do but to sit stilly and 
twist her work — which she did, feeling an odd 
hankering all the time she did it to look up 
instead, and try to read Mr. Bertram's &ce. 

If she hai looked up^ however, she would have 
read very little, for Mr. Bertram's face was never, 
except by his own will, a demonstrative one, and 
she had found the reading of it a hard, not to say 
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a hopeless^ task before now. It was not a nervous, 
mobile face^ like her own ; its features could keep 
still enough: it was a strongs clear-cut English 
face, with just as much reserve about it as an 
honest English face should have, and its expression 
at this moment was, for the most part, one of 
simple, undisturbed content. There might have 
been a little mischief possibly in the eyes, if they 
could have been seen, but they were not seen, for 
the lids were dropped over them. 

Ignorant, therefore, whether there were mischief 
in them or not, Winifred sat twisting her work, 
and he sat playing with her reels. She was 
certainly thinking of him; was he thinking of her 
too? Vain Winifred wondered if he was, and 
could not make up her mind about it, and tried 
to put the wonder aside, and then let it come 
back again, and could not get rid of it, and 
finally let it stay. Was he thinking of her ? She 
thought perhaps he was — ^she half wished he was^ 
" I like to be thought about — I — ^I want him to 
think of me. I don't like to be forgotten," thought 
Winifred, half consciously, to herself. 
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And at that very moment Mr. Bertram raised 
Ms eyes up to her, and langhed* 

^' I should like to know now how many foolish 
thoughts have passed through yonr mind since 
I spoke last/' he said. "What have you been 
thinking about? " 

She coloured, and hesitated a little ; then, half 
laughing, said honestly, 

« I can't tell you." 

" Because the thoughts were too foolish to be 
told." 

**Pe<^le have other reasons for not telling 
their thoughts than because they are foolish." 

"I daresay — ^but their folly is the real reason 
for not telling them in nine cases out of ten. 
Well, 111 tell you what my thoughts were, if you 
like." 

« Will you ? " 

Winifred's vanity gave a little involuntary leap, 
and she turned her face to him mth a sudden 
light of expectation in her face. 

" I was thinking of you." 

"OhI" 
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A half drooping of the eyes^ and a little mur- 
mur, faintly — very faintly — indicating surprise. 

" I was thinking that, in one or two respects, 
Freda, you are hardly so very foolish as you were 
once. For instance, I think you are not altogether 
so inclosed from head to foot in a garment of con- 
ceit as you were a year aga You are bad enough 
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yet. Miss Hastings, but the cloak has now got a 
little rent in it here and there. I could almost 
fancy, Winifred, that there were moments now 
when you did not believe yourself to be absolutely 
perfect." 

** Robert!" she said, quickly, and looked into 
his face for a moment with eyes into which the 
tears had made a sudden rusL 

" Moments when, if somebody said, * Do this,' 
you would do it ; when, if somebody said, * You 
are wrong,' you would perhaps believe it — or, at 
any rate, would not bear him enmity for ever 
after for having said it. — ^Freda!" said Mr. Bertram, 
suddenly, and put -out his hand and touched hers. 

" You always think me worse than I am. You 
have done it for years. I may do what I may, 
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and try as I may to — ^be — ^better, and you will 
never recognize that I am doing anything, or 
ever becoming different,'' said Winifred, and 
ended with a sob. 

But a sob that was not all anger. Before her 
little petulant speech was ended, he had taken 
the hand that he had only touched at firsts into his 
own, and was holding it in a firm, kind clasp. It 
was by no means all anger that made Winifred 
sob, but a feeling which^ before more than a 
moment or two were past, was fast making all 
anger die out in her heart 

She let her hand lie passively within his, and 
he held it for some moments without sneaking. 
When he did speak at last, 

"So you think I see nothing but faults in 
you ? " he said. " I, who loved you as a child, 
Freda, and, in a sort, love you still as a woman? 
Why, if it was only for the sake of those old 
days when our liking was a mutual thing, I 
should be sorry if that were true." 

A moment or two's silence ; then, suddenly — 

« Robert 1" 
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He guessed by the tone of her voice^ and the 
quiver that came over the hand he held, that 
she was going to say something which it was 
hard for her to speak ; perhaps, too — ^for he was 
shrewd enough, and understood her tolerably — 
he guessed what it was ; but he said nothing to 
help her out with it, if he did. He looked into 
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her face ; that was alL And then, with the lashes 
low over her eyes, Winifred said — 

"I don't want you to think, for it is not 
true — I don't want you to think that I don't like 
you now. I didn't once — ^at least, I thought I 
didn't, but — but — Oh, Robert," cried poor Wini- 
fred, " you might know that I like you now 1 " 

He lifted up the little fluttering hand, and 
kissed it three or four times without a word. 

"God bless you, my darling I I knew you 
would say that again some day," he said, quickly. 
And then, in a lighter tone — " The trutli always 
comes out of you, some way or another, Wini- 
fred," he said. " You are not always willing to 
speak it, but, with your will or against it, it 
comes out." Then, with one final clasp, he let go 
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her hand, and Winifired rose up neiYonslj^ 
with some of his words ringing strangely in her 



Why had he said ^'my darhng* to her? He 
had heen used to call her that long, long ago, 
but he ought not to use that old title now; it 
was foolish — ^there was no meaning in it — she 
did not like it, Winifred said; yet, even while 
she said that, she knew that there had been a 
strange kind of thrill within her when she heard 
him speak it It was so many years since he 
had said it last It made her think of so many 
things— oh, so many things ! Winifred said to 
herself nervously, as she stooped over her table, 
and gathered together the reels and silks that 
Mr. Bertram had displaced. And perhaps, too, 
it had come naturally to him at that moment 
to say it i^ain. Well, it meant nothing; she 
would not think anything more of it ; she did not 
like it, but he would not speak so to her again ; 
and then Winifred began to try to talk to him 
about something quite unconnected with what 
ihey had been speaking of till now — about little 
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AiUe, and kow she was gefcting on with hktoiy 
and geography — quite a safe subject ; but, never- 
thdess, for the next quarter of an hour she kept 
an eager eje upon the road, and sprang np from 
her seat, and broke off jojonsl j in the middle of 
a sentence when at last she saw Aunt Catherine's 
figure advancing towards the house. 

And yet Winifred was happy. As soon as her 
first feeling of shyness had worn off — as it did 
do within an hour — she knew that she was 
hapnler than she had been for months. She felt 
aBhamecf of herself presently ibr having taken 
alarm at Mr. Bertram's one caressing word, and 
for having feared for a moment that he meant 
to treat her again now as he had done when she 
was a ehild. He was cordial and frank and kind, 
but he was nothing more. Child as he often 
called her, he did not for an instant affect to 
treat her as he had done when she was in &ct a 
child. 

And so Winifred grew quietly and genuinely 
hippy. She did not pause this eyening to ask 
herself how it was that a few words from Mr* 
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Bertram had had the power of bringing this sun- 
shine into her heart ; she would have been rather 
shy of making that inquiry ;' she was content to 
bask in the sunshine^ and ask no questions. She 
had indeed a suspicion that she and her upstart 
girlish pride had parted company in a strange 
kind of way to-night, and that when they should 
meet again the meeting would probably not be a 
friendly one ; but it was a suspicion which, for 
the present, she declined to face. Throughout 
the evening she left herself alone with her con- 
tent Robert Bertram liked her, and slie liked 
him; they had said so to one another; in spite 
of all her hostility, all her hauteur and coldness, 
he had always liked her. Winifred was touched 
by the thought of it. ** I haven't deserved that 
he should care for me," she said to herself, 
humbly; as, again and again, with a feeling of 
something far better than triumph, she thought 
of his faithful affection for her. 

Robert Bertram of the Iron Foundry. 

In the midst of her gratitude and her warm 
&eling she did, it must be confessed, once or twice 
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repeat that little sentence to herself^ and for a 
moment or two drew herself up as she thought of 
the gulf that lay — ^that always must lie — ^between 
her and the young master of the Tunbridge Iron 
Works ; for Winifred, though in her poverty and 
in her partial humility, was stiU in great measure 
the old Winifred Hastings still — still ready to 
harp upon the old string, that her fastidious nicety 
must shrink before his unrefinement — still stick- 
ing to the old belief that, with all the good that 
was in him, he and she were not made of the same 
day. Even to-night, grateful and even humble 
as she felt towards him when she thought of his 
long-tried friendship for her, there was still a 
lurking sensation within her that she was per- 
forming an act of condescension in reaching out 
her hand to him. He was very good — ^he was 
better than she was; but, for all that, Winifred 
still thought that she stooped a little when she 
consented to bring herself to a level with him. 
The feeling was almost an unconscious one ; but 
it was there. 

And, being there, Mr. Bertram detected it, and 
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laughed at it to LimsetC The battle was not 
ended jet; he was still only half a Tictor, but 
Mr. Bertram was not the kind of man. who gets 
disheartened at a long fight. The reverse, indeed, 
<xf that^ for he was naturally pugnacions^ and liked 
to battle with a difficnliy as some men like to 
walk in the teeth of a stiff wind. It was a kind 
of work about which he always went joyously, 
armed with that strong weapon of defence which 
is called Self-£eliance — ^a weapon which has given 
confidence and won victory more ofien than lance 
or sword. 

It was a weapon that was always ready at 
Mr. Bertram's side, for doubt of himself was not 
a fault which he possessed in excess, hoc was 
humility (as far as want of fidth in his own ability 
went) a predominating virtue. He was a bright- 
natured, gemal-hearted, happy-t^npered man, but 
he went and had ever gone about the work he 
set himself, whatever it might be, as only a man 
who was confident in his own strength could. 
Whatever Mr. Bertram's faults might be — and 
they were not few — there was always a bright. 
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brave, fearless look about him that made most 
people his friends at first sight He was a man 
whom men and women alike trusted. He was 
not liked thoroughly by every one who knew him, 
for he had some qualities in him which provoked 
antagonism pretty keenly, but no woman ever 
repented asking a kindness from him, and no child 
ever failed to love him. 
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CHAPTER X. 



POOR WINIFRED. 



No child. Winifred could believe that, for she 
both remembered her own childhood, and she 
had been having for months past the evidence 
of another child's love for him before her. She 
had smiled a litde at first, half scornfully, at Alice 
Bertram's enthusiasm for her cousin; but that 
was six months and more ago ; she had left off a 
good while ago now feeling either scorn or pity 
when the child talked of him. 

Many a long talk together did Winifired and 
Ailie have during the pauses of their easy school- 
ing, and it was curious how many of them before 
long turned upon Mr. Bertram. The child was 
never tired of talking of him ; there was always 
something to tell Winifred of what he had done, 
or was doing, or meant to do, for her; always 
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something to report that he had said — a story he 
had told her^ which must all be told again to 
Winifred — ^a ride that he had taken her on some 
bright winter morning, which, because it took 
her away irom Winifred and her lessons, must be 
all minutely described and commented on to Miss 
Hastings on the following day. Always in some 
way or other his name was being introduced into 
their talk. And Winifred, as I said, was a little 
scomfcd at first, then amused and half touched, 
then finally interested. '^ He made me love him 
once, too, long ago," Winifred said to herself; 
and ceased to wonder much that Robert Bertram 
should be one of Ailie's heroes. 

Ceased indeed to wonder altogether when pre- 
sently she saw them with one another. It 
happened that she did not chance to see this for 
a good while ; not until she and Alice had been 
together for some months, for Mr. Bertram did 
not often come to the rectory during Wini- 
fred's hours there, nor, when he did come, did 
he often make his appearance while they were 
together in little Ailie's room. But at last it 

14 
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chanoed that he came one day and stayed with 
diem fcHT half an hour, and oocasionaDj, thon^ 
m^ often, afterwards the visit was repeated. 

No woman's hand ever tonched little Alice 
more tenderly than Robert Bertram's did. He 
conld carry her in his arms more softly and 
securely than any one — ^man or woman — ^in the 
house. She generally nsed to wince a litde when 
even her faiiher or mother lifted her firom her 
conch, but she would let him raise her at any 
time mth a smile upon her face. He would come 
wiili his bright face and his pleasant voice like a 
beam of sunlight into Ailie's room, bringmg the 
colour to her little pale cheek with gladness as 
she saw and heard him. No one — not even 
Winifred, passionately though the child loved 
her-^ver brightened and lighted up Alice as 
Robert Bertram did. She used to break into a 
happy langh at sight of him, and stretch out her 
poor thin hands to be taken into his large warm 
dasp, and look into his face, and touch its brown 
bright health, and nestle finally down into his 
arms, with the contentment of her perfect con- 
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fidence in his strength and gentleness settling into 
her whole look. 

And then he wonld talk to her. He seldom 
talked to her gravely ; he never put on a sad 
look or spoke in a subdued voice in Ailie's room ; 
he never treated that little bright apartment of 
hers as if it had been a sick chamber; but he 
used to bring Alice's soft laugh oftener and more 
joyously to her lips than any one else could do, 
and he never left her without seeming to leave 
a part of his own brightness wiih her. The first 
time that Winifred saw them together she won- 
dered a little whether his very sunniness and 
strong bright health might not perhaps oppress 
and sadden Ailie a little ; but she never questioned 
that a second time. There was no grain of either 
discontent or envy in little Alice Bertram's heart. 
She loved ibe sunshine none the less — ^rather the 
better — because she herself had to live in the 
shadow. She loved everything that was joyous, 
and bright, and healthy ; gay tunes in music, and 
bright colours, and the sound of laughter. She 
was never very gay herself, but she clung to 

14—2 
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all these things as though they had heen llie links 
that kept her from slipping from the world. 

There is power even in a child's praise^ and 
Winifred, as time went on, began to discover that 
She ceased very soon to laogh at Ailie's love for 
Mr. Bertram; presently she ceased to be in- 
different to it. She listened to Ailie's talk at 
first ont of good nature, but, before long, she 
found herself liking to listen; before very long 
she would catch herself, with her own lips, 
bringing his name forward, if Ailie delayed to 
bring it ^^ I like to hear people talk about any- 
body they love as well as Ailie loves Robert," she 
would say to herself, in half deprecating self- 
excuse, after she had happened to do this; but 
even while she said so, she rarely deceived 
herself into believing that she would have been 
as content to listen to Ailie's enthusiasm, say for 
the Rector or Miss Caecilia, as she was to hear 
it for Robert Bertram. The truth was, and she 
almost acknowledged it, that she liked Mr. 
Bertram well enough now to care to listen when 
his name was spoken or his praises sung. She 
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cared to listen; she cared to have Ailie confide 
to her not far from every word that fell from 
Mr. Bertram's lips ; she began to care to sit for 
an hour at a time beside Aunt Catherine^ and 
let that simple-hearted woman discourse to her 
heart's content about her favourite. Winifred 
came to care for all this; and, finding herself 
beginning to like it, she laughed at first, and then 
presently began to forget that, in liking it, she did 
anything that was either strange or new; and 
day after day and week after week she went on 
letting the name of Robert Bertram and the 
thought of Robert Bertram mix with everything 
she did, and thought, and said, till, at last, to 
have spent a day, or half a day, or an hour, 
without remembering him would have been an 
almost impossible thing. 

Personally, too, with Mr. Bertram at this time 
she was very friendly. From the day when she 
had made her confession of liking to him, a certain 
change had come over their mutual intercourse. 
They had not become ordinary mild friends — not 
that in the least — for they continued to dispute 
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together to the fbll as ofieit as tfacy had erer 
done, and he »»lded ha and fiHmd fimlt with 
her as persereringlT as of old; but the ££ferenDe 
was that their encounters now were made as madt 
m jest as in earnest, and thej seldom left hdiind 
them in Winifred's bosom either anT nnheakd 
wounds or anTlittezness. Ther liked one anodwr, 
and that &ct was acknowledged between thmn 
finnkly^ but they did not become ji pair of senti- 
mental fiiends by any means. He was still bnisq[iie 
and imperioos towards her^ and she was anythii^ 
but sohmssiTe oatwaidly (whaterer she migfat 
be at heart) to him. They were tot ooidial 
tO':rether and Terr frank, bat their taJks with 
(me another were continnallT now of sndi a sort 
as this: 

'^Yon had better not let those yomg rascals 
hR in lore with yon^ Miss Hastings,'^ he said to 
her one day, orertakin^ her ootade the Bectory 
gate, where the two rectory boys had jnst soc* 
ceeded in tearing thanselYCS finom her side; ^ Jbr, 
if either of them does^ I gire yon waxnii^ I shall 
withhold mr consenL" 
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^ I don't think even Dick will be in a position 
to many for a year to come," Winifred answered^ 
demurely ; *' so, if you did, we could wait" 

^^ Wait ? And what would you get by wait- 
ing?" 

*^ Shall I not be twenty-one in eight months? " 

" Oh, ho 1 that's what you're thinking <rf, is 
it? I was sure it was some mischief. So you 
mean to be one-and-twenty next birthday ? Hm I 
I half suspect, Winifred, that's a mistake." 

« A mistake!" 

** Nobody will beUeve you to be one-and-twenty 
— ^why should I? You don't look seventeen. I 
don't much think, do you know, that I shall give 
up my authority next December, Miss Hastings — 
unless, before that time, you have grown un- 
bearably troublesome." 
Perhaps I shalL" 

It's not improbaUe; you are troublesome 
enough now. On the whole, though^ I've not 
managed you ill, Winifred." 

^^ Tatk managed me ! " With a scornful glance. 

^^ Considering what sort of a . subject you 
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were to begin upon. It was hard work at first, 
Freda," 

" Robert," half aggrieved, " I wish you wouldn't 
talk such nonsense." 

" It was that absurd notion of yours that you 
had a will of your own which gave me so much 
trouble. I think I have driven that out of you 
now. You know now that minors have no wills 
— ^that they are slaves." 

« Robert ! " 

^' Slaves to their guardians, natural or appointed. 
Tour will is mine. Miss Hastings, and what you 
do it is my business to settle, and what you think 
and feel it is my business to see after." 

"Yes," half in earnest, "if you could get at 
thatl" 

« Do you think I can't? " 

"No; you can't I" 

" Is that a challenge. Miss Hastings ? " 

" As you please to take it, Mr. Bertram." 

« My ward ! " 

She said after a moment, " Well ?" and half 
turned to him. 
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" Lift up your eyes and look at me." 
She seemed to meditate rebellion for a second 
or two, then changed her mind and lifted up her 
eyes obediently, — sweet eyes, with some girlish 
laughter in them, and something else behind the 
laughter^ not qmte so easily read. 

He looked into them for a few moments ; then, 
'^ Tes, I thought so," in a tone of satisfaction. 
You thought what? " half alarmed. 
Ill tell you something now, if you like, 
Freda, that you think at times.. You think 
now and then to yourself, — ^'This guardian of 
mine — this Robert Bertram — is not in all re- 
spects the unbearable person I had made up 
my mind to consider him a few years ago. 
There's a sad want of refinement about him, 
and all that ; but for the sake of old times I 
don't wish any harm to him ; and if he had but 
eyes, and could, only appreciate and admire me 

a litUe more- ' »» 

" Robert 1" Winiifred was blushing all over 
against her will with consciousness, like a red 
rose. 
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'^ Don't intemipt me. Miss Hastiog& ^If he 
would only appreciate and admire me a little 
more, I should not eyen be surprised if in 
oonrse of time I qnite got to have a Idnd of 
liking for him. Though still, oi course I shanld 
never think him a gentleman; I must always 
remember that — that he is aslj half a gentle- 
man.'" 

She did not interrupt his speedi this second 
time, nor did she say anyAing when he ended 
it Finding which, Mr. Bertram looked askance 
at her, and saw a little qniyer on her lips; and 
npon this (they had been walking separately 
until now) he quietly came to her sid^ and put 
her hand within his arm, and, 

" On second thoughts I am not so sure about 
that last sentence," he said; '^it stood written 
for a long tim^ but I have rather fancied of 
late that it has been beginniug to &de out. 
What do you say, Freda? I think you would 
walk a street's leng& with me now, acm-in- 
arm, and not feel very mudi ashamed tibougb 
the neighbours saw you doing it," 
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She had deserved all this^ aa she very well knew^ 
so the colour was as bright as ever in her &ce> 
as she said reproachfully after a few momeiits^ 

" You are always bringing up my old follies." 

And then deprecatingly^ after another paase> 

" I know I was very foolish once." 

*^ Were you ever really fiwlish. Miss Hastings ? " 
in a tone of extreme surprise^ 

Upon which she rallied^ and» 

^^I never was as foolish as you thought me^" 
she answered^ with spirit "Noi, I never was, 
Robert You used to have a bad way with 
you of always making me seem worse than I 
was when you had anything to do with me^ 
and you would do the same with me now if 
you could,— only you can't, because Vm not a&aid 
of you. now." 

Were you ever afraid of me. Miss Hastings? " 

Yes ; you know I used to be." 

When was that ? When you used to call me 






* Mr. Bertram?'" 
" I call you * Mr. Bertram ' now." 
But Winifred winced a little. 
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'^ Oh I — ^And I call you ' Miss Hastings' now. 
'Wini£red' slips out now and then by accident, 
bat it's a bad habit^ and I must try to break 
myself of it. So you are afiraid of me. Miss 
Hastings?" 

"No; just the reverse. Didn't you hear me 
say that I was not afiraid of you ? " 

"You say so many things that you never 
can expect your hearers to take au pied de la 
lettre. It's a bad habit you have, Winifired." 

"I never say anything but what I mean. I 
am not afiraid of you ! — ^not a bit, Robert — ^not a 
bit ! " cried Winifred, looking into his face with 
eyes that tried to be as bold as her words. 
But they fiuled in being that, for Winifred's 
eyes could look tender, and saucy, and beseech- 
ing, and innocent at will, to perfection, but bold 
they never looked. 

"Winifred!" 

"WeU?" 

" I could make you afraid of me again in five 
minutes, if I chose." 

" Oh, you couldn't I such nonsense, Robert ! ** 
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But the blue eyes^ yrithout another word from 
him^ began to blink. 

"As frightened as you ever were three years 
ago. I have been rather too tender over your 
follies lately^ I am afraid." 

" You tender over them I ^ 

"Yes; I have been allowing a feeling of 
security and self-satis&ction to grow up in you^ 
which is highly pernicious to a slight^ flighty 
nature like yours. You want keeping down. 
Miss Hastings. Some people do very well with 
liberiy and kindness, but you need a pretty 
tight rein to be held over you. When you 
marry, remember, I shall have a good deal to 
say to your husband about that." 

"Do you think I would take a husband 
who thought it necessary to go to you for my 
character ? " 

" Well, I can conceive you being foolish 
enough to refuse a man who did. You know, 
singularly little of what's good for you, Winifred. 
I shall have some trouble with you yet before 
I get you fairly off my hands." 
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** Perhaps you won't have to get me off at all. 
Eight months^ you know, will soon pass.'' 

** Eight months ! What's the use of going on 
harping about eight months? No, no, Freda, 
I've got a troublesome kind of conscience that 
won't in some matters be content with keeping 
to the letter of the law. I see clearly there 
will be no end of trouble or responsibility for 
me till you're fairly married ; so if you can fall 
in with any prudent, sober, middle-aged man, 
with some means, who would be willing to have 
you, the sooner you send him to me the better. 
I should like to see you respectably settled, 
Winifred. I don't know that I could honestly 
tell any man I thought you would make him 
a good wife, but, for the sake of old times and 
to save myself further trouble, I don't say but 
what I might gloss over a few faults. You know 
I have always thought there was some leaven of 
good in yoa." 

They had reached the farmhouse by this time. 
Winifred leaned against the gate and looked 
into his face, as he made the latter part of this 
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speech^ and he stood when it was finished and 
looked at her — a look that began on both sides 
with feigned gravit j^ and ended npon both with a 
langL 

Then from Winifred, — 

" If some one reaDy were to come to yon, and 
tell you he wanted to marry me, I wonder what 
you would say to him I " 

^* I don't know altogether what I shoidd «ay to 
him, but Ftc a shrewd suspicion what I should 

" What would you do ? " 

" Kick him down stairs." 

^^Kick him down stairs, Robert I" with her 
eyes opened wide. 

"Yes, if I didn't like him — ^and I probably 
shouldn't I don't like many people. What are 
you staring for. Miss Hastings ? " 

^^ Because you say such absurd things. Though, 
Robert, you are so strong, that I think you 
really could throw a man down stairs if you 
tried." 

'^ I know I could, for I've done it" 
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"^ Hare JOG?" Startled. ^Wheii?' 

^Hmidredsof jeaisagOy' imhalaii^ '^ Be- 
fore jour time, Freda*'' 

^ And Bobert,'' widi mmg^ hatror and cari- 
Cfitj, ^wbat became of the man?' 

^I haren't the least idea." 

^ You hareii't tbe least idea wliat barm yoa did 
to Urn?" 

''Kotacoiiceptioa!'' 

^Yoa are getting up a stoij that yoa maj 
langb at me for believing it! — ^Robert, are joa 
coming in? ** 

^ Yoa don't seem to toant me to come in, by the 
way jron stand against the gate." 

^^I heard at the Bectorj that yon were in 
a hurry to go home-" 

^^ Who told you that ? You shouldn't believe 
all the things about me that you hear, Freda." 

^^ Most of the things that I hear about you at 
the Rectory are very good things, Robert" 

*' Are they? Who tells them to you? Miss 
Caxalia?" 

''No," rather indignantly. ^'Miss Cacilia 
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never talks about you. All that I hear of you 
comes from Ailie." 

"I love Ailie, Winifred. She is a true little 
friend of mine." 

'^Tes." 

" And she loves me, doesn't she ? *' 

" You know she does — ^very dearly," 

*^ You must bear with her when she teazes you 
with talking about me. Don't put her down too 
sharply, Freda. The poor little soul has fewer 
interests than most of us have in this world." 

" Robert, how can you think I would put her 
down ? " 

** Don't you bid her hold her tongue ? " 

"No." 

" Or call her a little fool ? " 

« Na" 

" Or tell her she will be wiser in a few years,^ 
and learn to rate Robert Bertram at his true 
worth?" 

No answer. 

'* As you have done, Freda ? " 

She turned round without a word, and bent 

15 
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down to uofiaten tiie g&te. He moved too> wui. 
laid his hand oyer hers as it was about to draw 
hidc.the bolL 

^Let me do it Do yon remember when joa 
were a child what an entire inaptitade joa had 
for op^iing doors or lifting latches? Manj 
a door handle I have tamed fbsr you long 



She said abrupdvy and even with a sort of 



'* I like to hear Alice talk of you — you know 
that You have no right to say that I don't care 
for you now I " 

*' Not even in jest, Winifred? * 

He opened the gate^ and they went in. 

'< We shall be having the roses out in another 
months" he said^ as they stood for a moment 
undo* the porch. ^I like this spring weather 
after the long winter. And the summer soon 
follows the spring.** 

**Yes," she said, simply, and with enlare un- 
consciousness; and he laughed as he followed 
her in. 
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She was tmconscions enough certainly (so far 
as the goal was concerned towards which he was 
leading her), yet there were moments during these 
spring days when Winifred in some degree felt 
perplexed about herself. Her liking for Mr. 
Bertram in itself did not puzzle her — ^that was an 
old feeling which only sealed familiar and natural 
in its resurrection; hut her slow and gradual, 
and yet, in time, complete forgetfiilness of what 
in her youthful folly she had been accustomed ta 
call the gulf that lay between them, did certainly 
puzzle and alarm her a good deal. She would 
every now and then draw herself up, and make: 
an attempt to behave to him as though she stall 
believed in this impas^ble division between them, 
and she would try to recall herself to a sense of 
Mr. Bertram's many deficiencies — ^his roughness, 
his want of refinement, his tradesman's nature 
(as she had been pleased to call it), in fact, his 
whole inferiority to herself in fineness of clay and 
delicacy of kneading; but the task became a 
harder one to accomplish every day, and at last- 
in his presence at least— -almost an impossible 

15—2 
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one. And then she became frightened^ and began 
to wonder if she herself could be growing coarse 
losing that refinement on which she had prided 
herself so long^ since she was no longer shocked 
at the want of it in him ; and then> after a little 
longer^ even this question and this fear faded 

awajj and she came to feel Well, it was 

long before she ventured to put what she 
felt into words, but when she did at last it was 
this — that, be he what he might, she wanted 
no change in him — that in her eyes he was all 
good as he was — ^honest and frank, and strong 
and true — her friend who was very dear to 

her. 

She confessed this finally; but as yet she only 
knew that, with her will or against it, her old 
affection (as she thought it was) for Robert 
Bertram was taking root agaui in her heart, and 
making her happier than she had been for years. 
She saw a great deal of him. Once, twice, even 
three times a week he would come and spend 
hours with them at the farmhouse ; she met him 
besides at the Rectory, and not seldom he walked 
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the half mile with her back to Moorfields. She 
never passed a day without feeling there was a 
chance that he would come. 

She used many an hour to sit and dream about 
him, singing softly over her work, with her work- 
table in the window, whence she could see the 
road along which he would come, and hear ihe 
first notes, as he came near, of his clear musical 
whistle. He had a habit — very much a part of 
himself — of whistling as he walked on coimtry 
roads — a trick which had been an unpardonable 
sin in Winifred's eyes for years past ; but she had 
learnt to like it now. 

They had had a dispute about it once. 
*^Why do you object to my whistling?" he 
had asked her; and she, colouring up hotly, had 
replied — 
** Because it is ungentlemanly I " 
Upon which he had laughed, and — 
**I can't give up one of the few accomplish- 
ments I possess even to make a gentleman of 
myself,'^ he had said^ and putting his hands into 
his pockets had stepped out into the garden. 
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where she beard bim wbistliflg to iiimself for the 
next balf bour. 

Months afterwards &he shyly said to bim one 
day-it was one evening when he had taken in 
hand the mending of a piece of her work-box 
which had got broken, and was softly and pro- 
bably unconsciously whistling over his work — she 
said to him, shyly — 

'* Robert, I was very rude to you once about 
your whistling ; do you remember ? " 

" Yes, Freda, very welL** 

And then the whistling ceased, and there was a 
pause* After a moment or two — 

" Were you angry with me ? " 

" No ; but you were angry with meJ^ 

" I wouldn't be so foolish now, Roberf 

" Wouldn't you ? Not even if you heard me 
whistling in the public streets ? " 

"You wouldn't do that* But I like you 
tp whistle in other places; go on doing it 
now," 

'^ You like my whistling better than my taUding^ 
then?" 
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^ You know I didn't mean thai" 

'^ A year ago yoa didn't like one much better 
than the other^ did yon^ Freda? " 

He looked np into her eyes and laughed ; then^ 
without waiting for an answer^ resumed his 
whistling merrilyj and never stopped again till he 
had jGnished his work. 

You know for how long a time Winifred had 
fretted over Mr. Bertram's blunt and half authori- 
tative manner towards her, and still more how 
she had rufiSed her feathers over tiie thought 
that he had some real kind of claim upon her 
obedience. This guardianship of his, little exist-' 
ence though it really had^ had been a sharp 
enough thorn in Winifred's side for a year or 
so; but by the time this winter ended, she 
could not make believe even to herself that it 
was a thorn any longer. Not a tiiorUf whatr 
ever it was. She who had been so wilfiil and 
impatient of control — above all of control from 
him— was beginning now to find a subtie sort 
of pleasure in the thought tiiat there were 
oertain things not to be done against his wiU, 
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that she was in some sort dependent on hinu 
She began for the first time in her life to feel 
a craving to obey — ^not to obey ostentatiously^ 
but silently to give up something she desired^ 
to please — ^'^some one," she said vagudy to her- 
self, but she meant Mr. Bertram; to have him 
tell her to do something, that she might know 
how sweet it was to do it; to learn the things 
he Uked, and begin to shape herself to them. 
She still could dispute with him, and show 
herself wilful in words; but, except in words, 
Winifred was fast ceasing to be stubborn, and 
becoming instead, in one pair of hands at least, 
pliable as wax. 

He was very kiod to her during this time. 
If Winifred took to liking him she did not do 
it without cause, for his care for her and his 
goodness towards her were both unceasing. He 
might be brusque in word to her (as she was 
to him), but he was very gentle and very 
patient in deed, and the knowledge that he was 
30 no doubt helped Winifred a good deal to 
become very tolerant of that outer roughness of 
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his. Winifred liked to be petted^ and thought 
of^ and loved ; and that Mr. Bertram petted her 
Bhe had good reason to know; that he thought 
of her she could scarcely doubt; that he loved 
her she hoped^ and more than half believed. 
His kindness to her was so constant^ that at 
last, absent or present, it always seemed to be 
about her. He gave her her books, her music, 
her flowers. He would often come and read 
the books she liked to her for hours together. 
His threat of reading history had never been 
carried out (much to her satisfaction), but he 
read verse to her, and prose which was not 
what she called " dry," and made many an hour 
very happy to her. 

**I like so very much to work and hear you 
read," she told him one day ; ** only I am afraid," 
she added, naively, "you will have read all the 
books I care for soon." 

He laughed and said, 

" That's like a speech you might have made ten 
years ago, Freda 1 You are wonderfully simple 
in some things." 
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She said deprecadngly^ — 

" But I don!t like many books^ Bobect" 

*^How can you tell that when you know 
nothing about books at all? " 

" Oh ; but I do know something 1 " 

*^ No, you don't ; you know no more than a raw 
schoolgirl. You have read a score or two of 
good books in your life, but you know little more 
about them than if you had never qpened them. 
And you have read a cart-load, I suppose, of 
novels, and, as far as I can see, you're little either 
the better or the worse for them." 

She was hurt (as she always was, whenever he 
said anything uncomplimentary of her that was 
true), and made no answer, bu,t coloured a little 
and felt injured. 

So he said again presently, 

" You are as capable of caring about books as 
anybody else. Ignorant you are, but a more 
intelligent listener than you have shown yourself 
to be, Freda, no man cotdd desire* I would 
rather read to you than to many a one, mm. or 
woman, who knows more." 
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<« Would you P " and she looked up^ colouring 
with pleasure. 

*' Rather than to most people." 

" I don't know why you should, Rohert" 

'^Nor do I, Miss Hastings. But we often 
have unreasonable likings," and he prepared to 
recommence reading. 

But she spoke again before he could begin. 

" Robert," she said shyly, ** I am glad you like 
to read to me. I have been a&aid sometimes that 
you only did it out of good nature, or because 
you thought I needed to be read to so nmcL" 

'^ You thought I was doing it in the character 
of guardian! Not a bad idea, that!" 

« But I shouldn't like it to be true." 

*' Why not, Freda?" 

The question took her a little aback, but she 
said very simply, after a moment, 

** Because I couldn't be happy if I thought you 
only did it for duly." 

** You would rather it was done for love? " 

He spoke lightly and laughed as he put tlie 
question. 
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^^ Love of me or of the books ? ^ she asked^ and 
laughed too. 

"Perhaps of both." 

Her hand was resting on the table bj his side^ 
and he laid his own upon it for a moment as he 
spoke^ and patted it caressingly. 

''What could I do better than love both the 
books and yon ? " he said ; and then with another 
laugh they resumed their reading. 

If any one had whispered to Winifred about 
this time that her love for Mr. Bertram was no 
longer the old fondness of her childhood^ but was 
fast becoming somethmg fer deeper and stronger, 
she would have impetuously denied the assertion. 
And yet occasionally while this spring was passing 
into summer, and when she could no longer 
ignore the &ct that she thought of him every 
hour that passed, when she knew that she even 
counted her days by the number of the times she 
saw him, a suspicion did certainly sometimes cross 
her of what the judgment of others (if they could 
know what she felt) might be upon her ; but she 
always put this thought aside impatiently, and 
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even angrily. "There was no dream of such 
a thing between them/' she said to herself. 
"Robert and she would never want to marry 
one another." And she only expressed her honest 
belief when she said this. But whether she and 
Mr. Bertram were to continue for the remainder 
of their lives in exactly the same relations to one 
another in which they stood now ; whether they 
were to form nearer connections elsewhere^ and 
still retain their present species of affection for 
each other ; whether^ in order to preserve it in its 
integrity, they were to refrain firom marrying 
elsewhere ; with respect to all these things Wini- 
fred did not indeed examine herself closely. She 
did not at this time look much into the future, or 
prepare even at all for possible changes. 

But changes come whether we prepare for them 
or not. One day when Winifred was at the 
Rectory, Alice interrupted her in the middle of a 
paragraph that she was reading aloud by suddenly 
asking her this startling question. 

" Miss Hastings," she said, *^ do you think that 
cousin Robert is going to marry Caecilia ? " 
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gazed straight into Ailie's &ce; a 
kind of scared look for a moment, wUch gave 
place next instant to a contemptnons LragL 

''My dear Ailie^" she said, ''what ever pat 
sach a notion into yonr head?** 

"Oh, do yon think ifs nonsense?'' and the 
child looked abashed. "Bnt I didn't think it of 
myself It was something Gflecilia Baid herself 
last night." 

"What did she say?" 

"She was np here with Miss Lambert Yon 
know Miss Lambert is a great friend of hers, and 
ihej began to joke together abont coodn Robert" 

Ailie was looking into Winifred's face as she 
spoke, and stopped abmptlj, startled, perhaps, by 
a peculiar flash that came from Winifred's eyes. 

" Well? " Winifred said, when she pansed. 

" And Cecy said that she might as well marry 
him as anybody else." 

"Perhaps 'him' did not mean Mr. Bertram, 
Ailie," Winifred said, contemptuously stilL 

"Oh, but it didi" AiUe cried, eagerly. "They 
said cousin Robert's name over and over again, 
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and Miss Lambert said she was sure he was going 
to ask her^ and she said everybody thought so. 
And when she was gone> Miss Hastings^ I spoke 
to CJecjy about it myselfi'* 

« Yon did?" 

** Yes ; I asked her if she thought it was really 
true that cousin Robert was in love with her; 
and she didn't answer exactly^ but she said I 
was a foolish little puss^ and then she came and 
kissed me^ and laughed^ and told me to hold my 
tongue and not make mischief^ and — and that is 
aD," said Ailie, looking earnestly into Winifred's 
face, **Only I have been thinking of it ever 
since, and, do you know. Miss Hastings, I think 
it must be true," said Ailie, gravely, '^for all the 
time you have been reading they have been 
walking together up and down there under the 
lime trees, and Cecy seems to be so happy." 

" Ailie," said Winifred, after a few moments, 
dtring which she too had been looking towards 
the walk under, the lime trees, ^' I think we had 
better go on with our lessons, and leave Cecy and 
Mr. Bertram alone. If they are going to be 
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married we shall know it, I suppose, in time; 
and, meanwhile, we can't do anything either to 
help or hinder them." 

And Winifred took np her book and went on 
reading. But, as she read — deaf to the meaning 
of any word that passed her lips — ^her heart began 
to grow heavy and sick within her* 

Was it true ? Could it be true ? 

Oh, no, no, no I she cried, passionately, to her- 
self; anything but this; she could not believe 
this — she could not bear this! She was a fool 
to think for a moment that it could be true — it 
was not true : he could not treat her so — ^he could 
not leave her so I 

She finished Ailie's lessons more quickly than 
she ordinarily did, and made some excuse about 
wanting to be home for leaving her early. And 
then she went out into the fresh air, and hurried 
homewards. She wanted to be alone, she wanted 
to be where no one could see her. Oh, it was 
all false, he coidd not be going to marry Csscilia 
Bertram! but she wanted to be alone, some- 
where where she could sit down and think of 
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it. So she went home, and stole to lier own 
room, and locked the door, and threw off her 
bonnet and shawl; and then fell down on her 
knees by her bedside, and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

She knew how she loved him then ; but having 
got this knowledge at last, she did not know 
what to do with it. It seemed in a moment to 
overturn her whole life. She felt so wretched 
and bewildered and ashamed; so jealous and 
restless, and in a sort a&aid, like a child lost 
in the dark, and yet every now and then, as 
hope grew stronger in her than fear, such a 
rush of tumultuous happiness would come across 
her as she never had felt the like of in all her 
life before. 

Perhaps at first this restless and almost terri-> 
fied joy was the strongest feeling in her. She 
could not at once wholly face the thought of 
what it would be to her if he really loved 
CsBcilia Bertram. Her own love — ^as soon as 
she had given its right name to it — stirred up 
as it was by the rude shock that it had re- 

IG 
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ceived, sprang up within her into such a feel^ 
iiag of pas&ion^ that it seemed to her as though 
to believe that she shoald be separated icom 
him would then have broken her heart She 
loved him so that she could not believe that 
such parting from him was possible. He bad 
made himself the light of her life^ and the sun 
of her day^ and she said to herself that she 
could not live without him now — she could 
not — she could not; and then the wild childish 
sobs would come again. 

She did not know how to pass the day. She 
could not bear to stay where Aunt Catherine or 
any one could see her5 for she felt that all her 
agitation must be visible on her face^ and yet 
when she went away and sat alone she yearned^ 
as she had never before yearned for anything, to 
hear some voice utter Robert Bertram's name. 
If she could have sat in the dark and heard 
others speak of him ; if some one who could not 
see into her &ce would come and talk of him I 

She escaped at last into the garden, and 
spent hours in roaming up and down it Once 
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Mrs. Murray came out to look after her, and 
£6tind her gardening in sndden haste and eneigj, 
and wondered a little at her. 

^'My dear, if you go on like that you will 
tire yourself out," she said to her. 

But Winifred would confess to no fidagoe, and 
the sun had set before she came indoors. 

She came in at last ; and then, before they had 
candles lighted, when it was dusk, Winifred told 
Mrs. Murray what she had heard. 

She said, very quietly (her back was to the 

window, while Mrs. Murray £aced it) — 

^^ Aunt Catherine;, did it ever occxur to you that 
Robert might marry Caecilia Bertram ? " 

^^ Caecilia Bertram I ^ Aunt Catherine said with 
a smile. " My dear child, no I " 

" But Ailie says that Caecilia is talking of it" 

"Talking about Eobert marrying her? God 
bless me, Freda 1 " 

Aunt Catherine sat gazing straight before her 
into Winifred's face (which the shadow on it. 
would not let her see), looking shocked — almost 
scared. 

16—2 
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*' Yes,** Winifired said, going on speaking with 
a great effort in the same quiet way, '^ she and 
Miss Lambert talked together in Ailie's room 
last night about it. Miss Lambert says that 
everybody believes he means to ask her." 

^' My dear ! ** in a tone of deep distress. 

And then, after a few moments — 

''Oh, I am so sorry I Oh, Freda, I am so 
sorry l** 

*' Aunt Catherine, do you believe it, then ? ** 

The quiet voice was breaking now; ihe poor 
thing only knew what the hope was that had been 
in her, as in these moments her heart sickened 
while it died out. 

'' Believe it, dear ? Surely Miss Bertram 
would not speak of it if it was not true ? It 
is her doing ; I can think that. I daresay she 
has been flirting with him, and has got him to 
go further than he ever would have done if she 
had let him alone. My poor boy! — ^my poor 
foolish boy ! " 

The good soul put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and wiped away real tears from them, and 
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Winifred rose up and went to her side^ and stole 
an arm about her neck^ and the two women took 
to kissing one another. It was a hard battle to 
Winifred to keep from crying. 

♦*I can't believe that he conld ever be made 
happy by such a marriage," Aunt Catherine said, 
presently, in a troubled voice; "but God bless 
him, whatever he does 1 " 

Yes, God bless him I Winifred had breathed 
that same prayer a hundred times already to-day. 
Whether the story were true or false, she did not 
blame him. He had never tried to make her 
think that he loved her — he had not deceived 
her; she had no one to accuse either of wrong 
or of folly, except hersel£ 
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CHAPTER XL 
winifbed's grief. 

** Miss Hashnos^ are you ill? " AiKe asked, com- 
passionately, of Winifred next day. 

'^I have a headache, dear.* 

On hearing which, Ailie wonid fain have had 
the day a holiday, but "I can't stop teaching 
because Robert may mean to marry Gaecilia 
Bertram," poor Winifred thought within herself; 
and so she went about her work as usual, though 
with a heavy heart, and did her lessons as on 
other days. It was hard enough — ^very hard 
indeed at last, when, half an hour before she 
came away, she heard Miss Csecilia's voice again 
in the garden, and another voice with it, the 
sound of which made her heart leap up, and then 
turn sick. 
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She did not want to see Aem — or, at least, to 
be seen by them — but when she came from 
AiUe's room they were standing together in the 
hall, and she was forced to go straight towards 
them — ^her arrival interrupting an animated talk 
between them, over which Miss Csscilia was 
laughing immoderately — ^to such excess that she 
scarcely seemed to notice Winifred's appearance, 
and it was Mr. Bertram who moved forward first 
to speak to hen Then Miss Caecilia looked 
towards her too, and — 

*'0h, how do you do. Miss Hastings?" she 
said. "Fm afraid you're quite scandalized at 
hearing such a noise. Did you come downstairs 
to look after us ? " 

"You are not well. What is the matter, 
Winifred ? " Mr. Bertram asked. 

"I have only a headache: it will be better 
when I am in the open air." 

And poor Winifred began to tremble and hurry 
on to the door. 

** Oh, / have such bad headaches, too ; I can 
quite sympathize with you. Nervous headaches, I 
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thinks mine are; are yours nervous ?" asked 
Miss Cascilia. 

*' m walk home with yon^" Mr. Beriaram said, 
and took up his hat from the table. 

** Oh, no, don't — please don't — ^I would rather 
go alone!" Winifred hurriedly cried, turning 
round and £su;ing him, in involuntary terror — she 
hardly knew of what 

But Mr. Bertram coolly answered — 

^^ I daresay you would ; but I am coming with 
you whether you want me or not. Don't be 
obstinate, Freda ; I have something I want to tell 
you," he said. 

She put her hand quickly to the door and held 
it, feeling for a moment as if she could not stand 

alone« 

In a half-offended tone. Miss Csecilia exclaimed, 

'^ So we shall see nothing more of you, I 
suppose?" 

^^ How do you think I could tear myself away 
so quickly? " he answered, lightly. 

** Oh, where there's a will there's a way," she 
said. 
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** But where there's no will ? " he replied. 

And then with a laugh he turned to Wini&ed^ 
and put her hand within his arm. 

'^ You should have been home a couple of hours 
agOj if I had seen you/' he said^ as they turned 
from the door, " What have you been doing to 
get such a headache ? " 

^^ Nothing. I had it a little last night It will 
be better soon in the open air." 

*^ Well, walk slowly then, and don't begin to 
cure it by rushing on at such a pace." 

Her knees were trembling as she walked beside 
him, and so was the hand that she scarcely 
allowed to rest upon his arm. They walked on 
for a few minutes without speaJdng, and then he 
suddenly looked towards that poor unsteady hand, 
and with his own pressed it down, and — 

*^ Why don't you lean on me ? " he said. *^ You 
look as tired as if you could scarcely stand. Is 
this what govemessing does for you, Freda ? " 

** No, no ; how ,can you be so foolish ? " she 
exclaimed almost sharply. 

^* Because if teaching Ailie gives you headaches 
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of this sort she will need to get somebodj else to 
teach her^ for ycu shall not" 

'^ I told yon this headache came before I went 
to her." 

^'Ohl" 

And then they walked on again for a while 
without speakings and when they had been silent 
for a minute or so^ her hearty poor soul^ b^an to 
reproach her for having spoken shortly to him— to 
him whom she loved so dearly, and she looked 
round a little ; looked up into his face, and — 

** Are you coming home with me only to take 
care of me ? " she said. **^ Or did you mean to 
come to us in any case to-day ? " 

"I probably should have come on my way 
back. At any rate I wanted to see you, so it 
suits me just as well to come with you now. I 
wanted to tell you something, Winifred, — some- 
thing that I haTe just done.'* 

As he said those words her heart gave one 
great leap, and then stood still. She often won- 
dered afterwards (not quite comprehending that 
self-control comes to most women when self-respect 
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says that it must come) how at that moment^ think- 
ing what she did, she conid speak to Urn so 
quietly. 

She said to him almost in her ordinary voice, 

'^ What is it?" 

And then he told her; but it was not what in 
her terror she had expected to hear. 

**I have been buying a house," he said. "I 
don*t know whether you will be pleased or angry, 
Freda. I have bought OakhilL" 

'* Oh, Robert I" 

Oakhill was her old home — ^Mr. Hastings's 
bouse — and as she spoke her whole face for a 
moment lighted up into a very sunshine of bright- 
ness, then, as suddenly, and to him incompre- 
hensibly, it fell, every spark of light dying out of 
it, and the tears rushing up into her eyes. Her 
first feeling had been one of pure delight that the 
house she loved should belong to him ; her second 
was, ** He has bought it for bis marriage.'* 

But he had no clue by which to unravel the 
ineaniBg of this sudden transformation in her, 
and his own pleased look as he had seen her 
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pleasure passed into a gaze of puzzled and even 
vexed surprise, 

*^You don't like it; say it out at once, 
Winifred," he said after a moment or two's 
silence. 

But she made no answer. 

*^ Freda, will you say nothing at all? " he asked 
gently. 

*^ I am glad for some things — very glad," she said 
slowly. 

^'But not for all? What are you not glad 
about ? Tell me, dear." 

He laid his hand over hers, and looked kindly 
in her face. What could she say to him ? In a 
sort of despair she raised her head and looked 
full at him, with the childish, half-trusting, half- 
fnghtened look that, more or less, he had so 
often before called into her eyes. 

**I can't tell you," she said quickly. "But 
you mustn't be angry with me. I shall get used 
to it soon. I will try, Robert ; indeed I will try I" 

He said nothing more until, after a few 
moments. 
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• *' Freda, shall I tell you why I bought it? " he 
said abruptly. And then, without waiting for 
her to answer, "I bought it," he said, ** partly 
because I fancied — though perhaps I was wrong 
there — ^that you would rather see it mine than 
a stranger's; and secondly," he began to speak 
slowly, and for a moment or two almost hesitated 
(and neither slowness of speech nor hesitation were 
common things with Mr. Bertram), ** secondly, 
because, Freda, I have begun to get tired of my 
bachelor's home," 

She involuntarily made a sharp movement, and 
he stopped and glanced at her, and then before he 
could resume his speech there sounded a voice 
behmd Mm calling his^name, and turning round 
he saw the Rector some thirty yards behind them, 
coming towards them, and gaining rapidly upon 
their slow steps. 

" You're not gone for good, Robert, are you? ** 
he called out as Mr. Bertram turned. 

" No 1 " returned Mr. Bertram, shortly. ** Have 
you come after me to ask that? " 

** Not I," said the Rector, laughing. " I've too 
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mucli to do with my time; only if jon and Miss 
Hastings are going to the vilhige, we may as well 
walk there together." 

And he placed himself accordingly by Mr. 
Bertram's side^ and Wini&ed was not called upon 
to open her lips again till they reached the farm- 
honse gate. 

The Rector left them there. 

" I will come in for ten minutes/ Mr. Ber- 
tram said, and followed Winifred into the 
house. 

'^I have brought Freda back to you with a 
bad headache/ he said to Mrs. Murray as he 
came in (Wini&ed having gone straight to her 
room, and left him to make his entrance alone); 
and Aunt Catherine, who had been sitting by 
herself thinking of him and his reported mar- 
riage for the last two hours, rose up at sighi 
of him, nervous and fluttered. 

^' A bad headache, has she ? Oh, dear me ! " 

^^ You look as if you had a headache too. 
Aunt Catherine." 

"I? Oh, no!" 
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" Well, are you glad to see me ? " 

*^ Am I not always glad ? *' 

" Because you hardly look as if you were*" 

" My dear boy ! " 

Slie put her hand with an affectionate smile 
upon his shoulder, and he stooped down and 
kissed her; but, looking into her face, he 
was shrewd enough to see that there was 
still something not right there. So he said, 
bluntly, 

'^You look as if you had heard something 
about me. Aunt Catherine ? " 

" My dear ! " she ejaculated, looking frightfully 
guilty. 

Now, it had been arranged last night between 
Mrs. Murray and Winifired that neither of them 
should for the present speak to Mr« Bertram of 
this report of his marriage which th^ had 
heard. They had come to this ccmclusion de- 
liberately, and Aunt Catherine recollected it per- 
fectly, and a frantic temptation seized her fin* 
a moment, as Mr. Bertram put his question to 
her, then and there to answer it with a terrible 
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lie; but her courage liappQj failed her. *^Mj 
dear!'' she only uttered faintly, and then she 
helplessly folded her hands together, and felt 
that it was all up with her. 

He saw in a moment that she knew something, 
and, 

"Oh, so you have heard? Why, who could 
have told you ? " he said, sharply. 

" My dear, nobody exactly told us." She laid 
her hand nervously upon his arm. "All that 
we know is something little Ailie said yesterday 
about it to Winifred." 

AiHe^ Aunt Catherine ? Impossible I " 
She had guessed it, Robert" 

He looked into her face, and burst out 
laughing. 

"She must have been a witch if she had! 
Guessed that I had bought OakhiU ? " 

" You ? " cried Aunt Catherine, and stared 
blankly in his face for a moment* "Oh, then 
Robert, it is true!" she said, in an accent of 
distress. 

True that I have bought it ? " 
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No, my dear," sorrowfully ; '* but what Alice 
said*'* 

• '^Oh, this was not what Alice guessed, then? 
Well, what was her secret? What has she been 
telling Winifred about me ? " 

" My dear," hesitating, *^ she said something to 
Freda about you — and Miss Bertram," 

** Whew I " Mr. Bertram gave a sharp whistle. 
'' The little monkey 1 " 

'^She didn't mean to make mischief, Robert 
She heard Miss Lambert say it first" 

"Miss Lambert is the greatest gossip within 
a circle of ten miles. Well, so Miss Lambert 
told Ailie, I suppose, that Caecilia and I were 
going to be married? " 

She didn't exactly say that, dear — " 
Only hinted at it, I suppose? And then 
Ailie told Winifred, and Winifred told you? 
Aunt Catherine," cried Mr. Bertram, with some- 
thing very like laughter in his eyes, "let but 
one woman get at a secret, and half the 
county may know it in four-and-twenty 
hours." 

17 
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This won't spiead forther throiigh -m, Robert 
You may surely trust us." 

** I would 80on€!C trust you than Mks Lanbert. 
But the matter is bad ^sough^ you see^ as it 
stands. For now^ suppose^ after aU this^ Aunt 
Caiherine^ diat Miss Ceocilia won't hBLYe me? 
Don't you see what an awkward position Boch 
talking puts me in? I shall blush as I ride 
through the parish," 

«< If you thought she would refiise you^ Robert^ 
you wouldn't jest about it" 

'^I don't know that; I strongly su^ect ihat I 
should. Then you think she tvill take me^ Aunt 
Catherine?" 

"My dear^ you must know what she is 
likely to do better than any one else can tell 
you." 

" Possibly — only in such matters one likes to 
make assurance doubly sure. Has she ever 
chanced to talk to you about me ? " 
Miss Bertram ? Certainly not" 
You don't know if she speaks of me ten- 
derly?" 
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'' Robert ! I don't think yon know what you 
are saying 1 '* 

*^ People who are in love often don't, Annt 
Catherine. Love is rather an intoxicating sort of 
sensation." 

** Robert — " coming to him in an agitated way, 
and wrapping her hands nervously about his arm, 
— " I am an old woman, and you must not take 
offence at what I say. Oh, my dear, don't be 
carried away by a momentary feeling; be certain 
of what you are doing before it is too late 
to draw back. Robert, I love you better 
than anything in the world except my darling 
— don't rush thoughtlessly into a marriage 
with Miss Bertram. Is your mind quite made 
up?" 

He laid his hand over h^s, and said seriously 
— though not gravely even yet — 

** Entirely made up. Aunt Catherine ; made up 
irrevocably for many a day past" 

She looked wistfully into his face, but he 
answered her earnest glance with a laugh. 

'^ I must be off, for Miss CsBcilia is waiting for 

17—2 
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me. Aunt Catherine^ I don't think you know my 
cousin very well ? " 

« No, Robert" 

** You never spent a day with her from morning 
tonight?" 

« No." 

*' Ah, it's stirring work 1" 

« My dear 1 " 

" She has a wonderful power of movement in 
her I Such strength and agility. Aunt Catherine — 
and such a flow of words too, and a fine clear 
voice, as strong as a trumpet ! Shakespeare says 
something, you know, in praise of women's voices 
that are soft and low — ^but that's all a matter of 
taste. CsBcilia's voice will sound for you, from 
basement to attic I admire it amazingly." 

"Robert," very imeasily, "I think you had 
better go." 

" I think so, too, or my fair one will imagine 
I've broken my promise to her ; and if she thought 
that she'd claw me." 

He took up his hat to depart, but before he 
went the curious expression that had been dancing 
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in his eyes for the last ten minutes gave place to 
his ordinary frank cordiality of look as he said 
abruptly — 

** Aunt Catherine, be good to Freda," 

" Yes, certainly ; I am going to her now." 

"Tell her I wish I could take her headache 
from her, and I will come again to-morrow, if I 
can, and see how she is." 

« Yes," 

" And tell her not to go to Ailie unless she feels 
better. Nurse her, and make her well. Aunt 
Catherine." 

He went away, and she stood at the window,, 
and watched his retreating figure till it was out 
of sight; then, sad at heart, she went up to 
Winifred's room. 

Winifred was lying on her bed, with her face 
turned from the light, but she looked up with a 
piteous kind of eagerness when Mrs. Murray 
came in. As Aunt Catherine gave Mr. Bertram's 
messages she brightened involuntarily for a mo- 
ment, but when, after they had been delivered, 
Mrs. Murray showed an evident desire to stop 
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tkere in her report of Mr. B^rtraHi's visits the 
momentary light faded awaj. Winifred touched 
her arm to keep her bj her side^ and said with an 
effort — 

" Did he speak to yon ? " 

« About CsBolia?" 

'' Yes." 

" He said something, my dear." 

And then Mrs. Murray sat down by Wini- 
fred's bedside, and there was an uneasy pause. 

"Well?" in a low, not very steady, voice. 

" Freda, I don't understand him. I suppose he 
means to marry her." 

" Do you mean that he wouldn't tell you ? " 

^'I dcm't know. My dear, I hardly know 
what he said. He was in such a stninge 
humour." 

« But he didn't deny it ? " 

*'No; oh, no/" 

And then, after another little silence^ Mrs. 
Murray began to give Winifred the best report 
she could of wliat had passed. But it was only 
a confused account, for she had been so be- 
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wildered that she could not remember much 
besides his general tone of jesting and mockery, 
except that once — yes, once — ^he had become 
for a moment quite serious. And she repeated to 
Wini&ed what he had said to her about his mind 
being made up — irrevocably and entirely. 

Poor Winifred listened, and turned her face 
again to the wall. 

" We can't help it — we can't do anything," she 
said, in a broken voice. 

And then — 

** Aunt Catherine, let me lie still for an hour 
or two. I wish I could go to sleq)— oh, I wish 
I could go to sleep!" she said, with a kind 
of sob. 

Aunt Catherine drew down the window blinds, 
and went softly out and closed the door. An 
hour afterwards, when she stole into ihe room 
again, she foimd that Winifred had cried herself 
to sleep like a child. 
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CHAPTER Xn 



VICTOBY THE LAST. 



Mb. Bebtbam came next morning, nnannoimced^ 
into Ailie's room, while Winifred and the child 
were at their lessons. 

" I have been at your house looking for you," 
he told Winifred ; ^^ I thought to find you there. 
You don't look as if your headache were gone, 
Freda." 

He had reason to say so, perhaps, for she had 
flushed and then turned pale while he was speak- 
ing, but she answered, quietly, 

" It is nearly gone — ^it is much better." 

" Until it is gone altogether, I don't want you 
to do your teaching. Ailie," he said to the child, 
*^ will you give Miss Hastings up for this morn- 
ing? I want her to come out and have a walk 
with me." 
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*^01i, yes I" Ailie said, cheerfully; but her 
answer was crossed by Winifred's quick, 

*^ What do you mean ? I am not going out." 

*^ I came to ask you, Freda." 

*^But I don't want to gol" with a frightened 
look. *^ I would rather stay and do my teaching : 
would, indeed ! " 

" I daresay you would. But never mind for 
once what you would rather do. Do what I ask 
you to-day : do it because I ask it." 

He came to her side, and, smiling, put out his 
hand to her. 

" Robert, do you really want me? " 

" Do you think I would come here and ask for 
you if I didn't?" 

" I don't know. I thought perhaps " 

And then there was a pause. 

** You thought something very foolish, probably. 
Go away, Freda, and get your bonnet on." 

And then he went to Alice, and sat by her side, 
and talked to her, and made the little white face 
grow bright, while Winifred did his bidding, and 
put on bonnet and shawl. 
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^Npw^ isn't it a day to tempt one out?'' he 
saidj when they had closed the Rectory dixir 
hehind than. 

" Oh, yes. I knew liat the day was bcantifdl." 

"Then you only wanted to show your power 
of resisting ten^tation? Poor little Freda^'^ 
tenderly, *^once upon a time you were firee to 
spend all your summer days out of doors without 
any fear of oonscience trouUiag jtm- I wish 
I could take your work upora my shoulders, and 
let you play in the sunshine now.'' 

'' Oh, Robert, don't talk so." 

And then she hmriedly began to speak of 
something else, for she was not stroaig enough 
to bear this kind of talk from him just now; 
and they conversed on ordinary matters till 
they had reached the Rectory gate. When they 
emerged into the road she would mechanically 
have turned homewards, but with a laugh he 
put her hand within his arm, and turned her 
ronnd, and, 

''Do yon think I have broc^it jwl mit for 
a walk only to take you ba(& to MoorfieMs?'* 
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he sakL ^'Yoa are not going home iibis good 
while yet, Winifred." 

^^ Am I not? " she said. 

She smiled a little: the thought came over 
her — ah, she could have been so happj with 
him so a week ago! might she not be a little 
happy even yet? The soft June wind was 
blowing back her hair, the son was shining, 
the grass was at her feet, aaod he was by her 
side — who was never more to be here again, 
perhaps, bat who was here for this hour — ^not 
Csecilia's, nor any one's in all ihe world bat 
hers. Ah, surely she might be happy for one 
last hour ! 

'^I haven't had a ramble in the fidds with 
you— wMe summer mommg's T«nble-fer 
years, Freda," he said* '^Do you remember 
bow we used to have them long ago ? " 

*^ Yes, when I was a child." 

^^ Before you went away to London. You 
never ramUed anywhere wiA me after you 
came back from that fine visit, Winifred.** 

No reply to that speech. 
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'^Neither rambled in the fields, nor did any- 
thing else with me. — ^Freda? '' after a moment 

''Yes?"* nneasily. 

*' What made the old liking go?" 

No answer. 

" Don't you know ? " 

"N" — 0," dubiously. 

*^ You have no idea at all? '' 

*^ Robert ! " deprecatingly, and the blue eyes 
went up to his face. 

*^ You leamt a great deal of wisdom that iime 
in London, Winifired, didn't you ? " 

«I don't know. Perhaps I did!" a litde 
defiantly. 

'^And practised a new sort of hill-climbing? 
But it must be cold to perch for good upon a 
hill top. Didn't you find it so, Freda ? " 

" Robert," shyly, *^ was I so very bad at that 
time ? " 

*' Very bad ? yes, intolerable I You almost 
made me break my neck before you came down 
£rom your eminence, through craning it to look 
up at you." 
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" Then why did you try to look up at 
me?" 

'' It must have been from a feeling of curiosity. 
I wanted to see what would become of you. You 
never seemed comfortable up there, Freda. I 
never looked at you for five minutes but you 
began to flap your wings, and look as if you 
must tumble down before long." 

*^Yes, because you used to tease me. You 
used to say such things to me." 

*' Untrue things ? " 

" No — ^not untrue^ exactly, only " 

*'I used to throw stones at you, Freda; that's 
what you want to say." 

*^ Yes, and sometimes the stones hurt, Robert." 

" More than they ought to have done? " 

'' No. At least, I don't know." 

" They meant to hurt, Freda." 

*' Did they ? " Looking up to him, wistfully. 

"They meant to strike you, and bring little 
cries from you." 

" Oh 1 " As if one of them were striking her 
then. 
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They meant to pelt jon down firom the hill top." 
Robert," suddenly and timidly, ^^ why did yoa 
cave about it?" 

A moment's pause. 

" It was an amusement, Freda." 

** Was it ? " rather sorrowfidly . 

'^ And I wanted the old Winifred to eorae back." 

" Why ? " A little hesitation. " Because you 
liked her, Robert ? " 

'^ Yes ; and because she liked me." 

*'But," beginning to colour and speak ner- 
vously, ^^when she was so bad as to treat you 
as she did, she wasn't worth taking much trouble 
about, was she?" 

^^ Probably not. She isn't worth much yet, is 
she, Freda ? " He laid his hand upon hers as it 
rested on his arm, and looked into her face with 
a smile. ** She never was worth much to any- 
body, except one or two foolish people, like Aunt 
Catherine, whom in some way or other she 
managed to hood-wink. She never hood-winked 
me, I always saw through you, Freda, &om the 
time you were five years old. Though in those 
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days it wasn't very difficult to do it. At fire 
you hadn't much deception in you." 

^^ Have I so nmch now ? " she said rather sadly, 
adad looked up into his face. 

" I don't know." And he laughed. ^' Perhaps 
yon would deceive still if you could." 

^ It iHi't kind of you to say that." 

"But if it's true?" 

^^ It is fwt true ! " she answered suddenly, with 
a kiad of passion. " I was fake that time when 
I came home, and pretended to look down npon 
what I had cared for laoet before ; but I am not 
false now, Robert I I am not false when we talk 
together as we do often, — as we are doing now." 

" No, you are not false now. Haven't I called 
yon before this my 'true-hearted Freda?'" he 
answered quietly. *'You always were true at 
heart, whatever films at times you let come over 
you. I should have left you to your perch on the 
hiU top years ago, if I hadn't known that, Wini- 
fced." They walked on for a few steps until 
they came to where a pretty side-path branched 
off jBrom the high road to lanes between the 
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fields. '^ Come away here," he said, and tamed 
towards it 

^Butonght wenot tobegoiog home ? Perhaps 
we have stayed long enough," she objected fiadntly. 

*^ Why should we ? Who wants you at home? 
/want you here, and depend upon it,"he saidcooHy^ 
''nobody else is thinking about you at alL No, 
come along; we are not going home for hours yet." 

*' Oh, but Robert," kughing, *' I shall not be 
able to go on walking for hours." 

'' Then you shall sit down and rest I know a 
capital tree trunk down here beyond the next 
field. Ill take you to it" 

As they walked on by the narrow field-path he said 
to her presently, in a sudden way that startled her, 

'*Now Freda, tell me what vexed you yester- 
day about OakhilL" 

" Vexed me ? " she echoed hurriedly. '' I 
wasn't vexed." 

'' You didn't like what I told you." 

'^ About your having bought the house ? Yes, 
Robert, I did like it. You might have seen that 
it made me glad." 
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'^ If it did^ then^ something else made you sorry. 
What was it, Freda ? " 

She tamed very white, and said nothing for a 
few seconds; then suddenly raised her face to 
him, and answered very quietly — 

« I can't tell you." 
Why not ? " 

Because it was something that was no concern 
of mine," she said slowly ; *^ something I had no 
right to feel sorry about" 

She was speaking very calmly, but the hand 
that lay upon his arm trembled, and her colour 
came and went. 

He looked into her face and said — 
. *^If anything concerned you, Freda, I should 
feel glad or sorry about it without troubling 
myself much about my right. But Freda likes to 
stand on ceremony, and if she found me one day 
lying dead I suppose she would hunt out my 
nearest relative before she would so much as 
venture to close my eyes.". 

" Robert I " she said, with a little cry of pain, and 
for a moment she locked both hands about his arm. 

18 
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He Iftvghed. 

'' Wouldn't you, Freda? " 

** You know I wouldn't." 

'^ I should like you to close my eyes when I am 
dead with your soft fingers. In old times, Wini^ 
fred, those httle hands of yours used to stray 
about my forehead and my hair, and half- 
mesmerize me. I think if they touched my ^es 
they would help me to sleep welL Do you know, 
Freda," in a different tone, "I suspect they're 
gentler hands than my fair cousin Caecilia's. Yet 
she has handsome hands too, — ^has she not ? " 

*^Yes; very handsome," after a moment, in a 
low voice. 

^^And they are not the only handsome parts 
of her. She's a finer woman than you are, Freda.** 

No reply. 

^A sort of woman to look well at the head 
of a man's table. Dcm't you think so ? " 

"Yes*" 

" I can picture how she would look at OakbUL" 
A little quiyer, which he felt in the hand that 
toudied him ; but no other answer. 
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^ I &ncy, Fiteda^" in a cool, busiiiess-like 
tone, *^ that my cousin Caecilia 'will be a oomr 
fintable sort of mfe to laaye. Kotibing senti- 
mental about her — handsome, and brisk, aod 
healthy; a kind of ^woman to manage the house 
well, and look sharply after the servaiats, and 
sew on shirt buttons, and all &at sort of thing. 
Freda," abruptly, ^ don't yoa think I shall be 
very happy ? " 

She took her hand from his arm sharply. 

** I d^t know," she said. She was shivering 
all over. 

^ Don't you mean to congratulate me P " 
I know nothing to congratulate you about" 
I thought you knew I was going to be 
married." 

*^I don^t know I" suddenly and passionately. 
** You have never told me." 

** Well, then let me tell you now. I bought 
Oakhill because I want a wife. And I am going 
to take one as fast as I can. Congratulate iae 
now, Winifred." 

"Are you going to marry Miss Bertram?" 

18—2 
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she said; steadily^ after a moment or two's 
silence. 

^^ Tou ask that question as if yon didn't like 
my cousin." 

"What does it matter whether I like her or 
not ? " poor Winifred broke out bitterly. 

"I don't say that it matters. Only it may 
make communication with Oakhill rather uncom- 
fortable if you don't I should like you to be 
friends with my wife, Freda. You see it won't 
be practicable for me to come over to Moorfields 
very often^ if you're not" 

He could see her lip curling ; she raised her 
face to him with her colour very bright^ and said 
quickly, and proudly enough too, 

" We shall have to get used at Moorfields to 
be without your visits. Aunt Catherine is hardly 
likely any more than I am to ask you to leave 
your wife to come to us." 

"And so you would let me go, and never 
miss me ? " he said, quietly. 

She turned her head away, and did not 
speak. 
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*^ Freda, don't you want me to marry my 
cousin?" 

" I have nothing to do with your marriage 1 " 
she said, sharply and passionately. **Why do 
you ask me ? " 

*^ Because I want to know what you feeL 
Why should you have nothing to do with it? 
Do you take no interest in me at all ? " 

She was silent for a moment ; then suddenly — 

" Oh, I am so tired I Let me go home 1 " she 
said. 

The words came from her with a low, wailing 
cry — a sort of broken sob, and she stood still 
helplessly, as if she did not know which way 
to turn. 

He went to her at once without a word, and 
took her hand and put it within his arm again, 
and with her own hand held it firmly there. 
Then, in an altered tone, very quietly, very 
tenderly — 

« Winifred," he said,— '^ my darling 1 " He held 
her hand in a long passionate clasp, and, looking 
into her face — ^^ Was I cruel to you just now ? " 
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lie said* ''Fzeda, come to me^ and I niH make 
np for that. Take me and trj me. Is mj krve 
wcrtk taking; dear ? " 

She was looknag at him as he at her, bat she 
was breathless^ while his face had a half smile. 
Afier a moment or two — 

'^ Do you know how loi^ I have lored jaa ? " 
he said. ^ Since jou were a child — so high, 
Freda; aaad as child^ and girl^ and woman, I 
baTe loYed joa evar since. Yon are foil of 
faults and follies^ dear ; but if the j were a thoor 
sand times as manj^ the j would not change you 
in my sight. I don't know why I loved you 
first, and I don't know whether you are loveaUe 
or not in the eyes of other people; but for years 
— &ir nearly all your life — you have been the 
one woman in the wiMtld to me. Do you believe 
ail I am saying, Freda? " 

She was looking at him stiil — Icdl in his 
breathing quickly, half-bewildered. 

*' No, no ; not yet," she said, softly.. 

^ But you mtut believe it." 

« Ok ! "— fiuntly. 
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Won't you try?" 

"Y-es." 

"AreyoutryiDgnow?" 

A pause ; then the colonr all rushing into her 
face, and — 

" Robert ! " timidly, with a little flatter in her 
voice. 

"Winifred?" 

'^ I — " And then a stop. 

** Well, what about you ? " 

" Oh ! " almost inaudibly, " I am so happy ! " 

" Why ? Because you love me ? " 

*' No : because you love 7neJ" 

" I thought you didn't believe that, Freda? " 

** But I am trying to." 

" And do you think you can manage it? " 

" Oh, Robert, don't laugh at me I " 

And with that she fell into a little hysterical laugh 
herself. Then he took her two bands into his. 

" Freda, are ihey mine?^' he said. 

'^Yes!" 

He raised them up to his neck, then put his 
own arm aboat her. 
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Are jon all mine? lips^ and ejes^ and hair, 
and all I can touch and see? " 
'^'Yes!" 

^' And all your heart too, Freda ? " 

She did not say " Yes " again to that, hut she 
said something better. 

" Oh, my dear love ! " she said, in a little 
cooing murmur, and joined her hands together 
round his neck. 

*^ Freda I Freda!" he said, *^my own wild 
bird!" 

And then the wild bird (that was tamed 
now) was gathered at last into its new 
nest. 

"But, oh, Robert, Miss Caecilia!" she cried, 
five minutes afterwards, raising her face to him 
with a scared look. 

'* What about Miss Caecilia ? " 

*^I mean — Robert," nervously, "did you ever 
mean to marry her ? " 

"What! mean to marry her and you too? 
Upon my honour, no, Freda ! " 

"Oh, be serious! Tell me what it meant. 
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Robert," hesitating, — ^^ you were not playing with 
her?" 

** No, dear : she was playing with me." 

«0h!" half incredulously. ^^But, Robert," 
slowly, after a moment, *'I'm afraid she would 
have married you." 

"Possibly. And so she would marry Tom 
Walcot, if he asked her to-morrow; or Richard 
Leslie, if he proposed the day after (as he's very 
likely to do)." 

'' Would she ? Oh, I am very glad ! " 

" Glad that my cousin Csedlia has got no heart, 
Freda?" 

" Oh, no, I don't mean that — ^at least I mean — 
ah, Robert," with a little cry, "it would have 
broken my heart ! " 

They had got to their tree trunk now, and 
were sitting together side by side, she nestling 
to him, and feeling as if all life were one dear 
dream. 

And he had loved her all these years ! 

" Oh, Robert, is it all true ? " she said to him, 
softly. 
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^' True that we are sitting here, and that I am 
kissing you ? " 

^'No^ no>" with a little shj shrinking awaj 
finomhim; *'but — ^what you said?" 

« About what ? " 

'* About — loving me ? " 

'^ Welly I suppose I meafU it to be true, Freda, 
but, you see, I spdse under excitement What 
didlsay?" 

Ah, you don't forget I " 
Something about haying had no small trouble 
to decide between you and Miss CsBcilia, wasn't 
it?" 

••No, it was not!" 

••Some foolish compliments, perhaps, that I 
paid you? But you know lovers' compliments 
are always arrant nonsense." 

••You didn't pay n^ any con^Uments; quite 
tiie reverse." 

•• What did I say, then ?" 

•• You said " And then hesitaiion. 

-Well,8weetKp8?" 

••You said," and she began to steal a little 
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nearer to him againj '^that you had been fond of 
me so loE^." 

^^ Did I ? It was a very unwise thing to tell 
you, Freda." 

^' Oh, no, dear I — ^not if it was true. But is 
it true?" looking very happy and intensely 
curious. 

" I suppose so, if I said it" 

^* Ah, Robert, tell me plainly ! " 

^* That you may sigh oyer your lost opportu- 
nities? A pretty Iffe you would have led me. 
Miss Hastings, if you had known what you know 
now thsee or four years ago ! * 

'^ Oh, no, I wouldn't ! " 

"Would you not? "What sort of an answer 
do yon think you would have given me if I had 
asked you to marry me when you were seven- 
te«a?" 

^'I don't know." Colouring, though^ for she 
did know p^feetly. 

"It nught possibly not hatve been altogetiber 
civil?" 

« I d«'t know." 
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A trifle perhaps as If Miss Hastings were 
standing on a dais of crimson velvety and Robert 
Bertram kneeling before her in a gutter?" 

« Oh, Robert I " 

But the next moment she looked up into his 
face. 

" You think I should have treated you so, and 
yet you have gone on loving me through all?" 
she said, softly. 

'^ It is not much in my nature to begin to love 
and then to draw back, Freda." 

" But you must have drawn back once." 

Said wistfully, with her head down, and the 
colour coming into her face. 

« I don't think I did." 

" But, Robert, you couldn't have helped 
it!" 

" I managed to help it, in some way. Freda, 
that engagement of yours was a vile business, but 
if it hadn't been broken off as it was, you would 
have broken it off in the end yourself. I believed 
that at the time, and I believe it now." 

She gave a little sob, and clasped her hands 
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about his arm. He looked down to her^ and 
kissed her. 

" I doubted of you at that time,'* he said, " but 
I never despaired of you — then, or before, or 
since. I wanted you, Freda — I wanted you so 
passionately that I felt in the end I should get 
you. Sooner or later, I knew I should make 
you love me. I have served for you, like Jacob 
for Kachel, twice seven years, and I would have 
served seven years more, and seven years beyond 
that, if in the end I could have gained you. I 
tell you again, Freda, I don't know what you are 
worth to other people ; but, good or bad, young 
or old, my darling is worth all the world ten times 
told to me." 



They spent their summer day together, and 
in the evening went home. 

" Winifred and I have been walking in the 
fields," Mr. Bertram told Aunt Catherine in answer 
to her exclamation of surprise when they went 
in, for she had been looking for Winifred, and 
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wondering at her non-«ppeaia2ice fiir hours ; and 
Winifred went up to her, flushing and shy, and 
began to hide her £Ke hj kissing her. 

^^ Walking all this time I " said Aunt Catherine, 
with a little gentle amazem^it 

^ Yes ; walking and talking, and sitting in the 
sunshine. Aunt Catherine," said Mr. Bertram, 
^ Freda has been telling me that she w<m^ let 
me many my cousin Csecilia. What do you 
think ? she says she would sooner many me 
herself." 

«MydearII" 

One moment's horror-struck ejaculation; and 
then Aunt Catherine's eyes read in both their 
faces — ^what made the light spring up into her 
own. 
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Is the tale too slight a one to have been worth 
the telling? Perhaps it is. This poor Winifred 
of mine was so unheroic a heroine ; possibly hardly 
worth the trouble either of wooing or of winning ; 
certainly quite useless as an example to any of 
her human sisters ; incapable of being turned to 
so much account as eren to be made into a 
warning. Yet if there be any who, in these 
days when even novels are written to assist the 
march of education, care in some tired or idle 
hour, when a better book might be thrown away 
upon them, to take up this and read it, and 
who, after reading it, can feel a momentary, 
passing kindness for it — as they might feel for a 
little tune played pleasantly — my story will have 
won for itself all that it has been written to seek. 
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ing of Horses, and the Formation 
of Light Irregular Cavalry 

By Major Henry Shakespearj 

late Commandant Nagpore Irregular 
Force. With Portrait of the Author. 
Second Edition, mnch EnUurged. 
Post Svo. Price 10«. doth. 
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Cotton ; an Account of its 
Culture in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

By Walter Cassels, 
Svo, price 168, cloth. 

Narrative of the North 
China Campaign of 1 860. 

By Robert Smnhoe. 

Staff Interpreter to Sir Hope Grant. 

Svo, witii Illustrations. 12«. cloth. 
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A Visit to the Si]^z Canal 
Works. 

By George Percy Badger. 
BemySvo. With Map. Price 2<^6(;. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 

Caste: 

Ck)n!ddered under its Moral, Social, 

and Religions Aspects. 

By Arthur J, Patterson, B,A.y of 

Trinity College. 

Post 870. Price iff. 6d. cloth. 

The Sanitary Condition of 
Indian Jails. 

By Joseph Ewart, M.D., 

Bengal Medical Service. 
With Plans, 8to. Price 16«. cloth. 



Egypt, Nubia, and 
Ethiopia. 

ninstrated hy 100 Stereoscopic Photo- 
graphs, taken hy Francis Frith, for 
Messrs. Negretti and Zambra; with 
Descriptions and numerous Wood 
Engravings, hy Joseph Bonomi, 
F.R.S.L., and Notes hy Samuel 
Sharpe. In One Vol. small 4to. 
Elegantly bound. Price 3/. 3s. 
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Campaigning Experiences 

In Bojpootana and Central India 
during the Mutiny in 1857-8. 

By Mrs. Henry Duberly. 
Post 8vo, with Map. Price 10s. 6cf. 

clotlu 

Narrative of the Mutinies 
in Oude. 

• 

By Captain O. Hutchinson^ 

Military Secretary, Oude. 

Post Svo. Price 10s. cloth. 

A Lady's Escape from 
Gwalior 

Daring the Mutinies of 1857. 

By Mrs. Coopland. 
Post 870. Price lOs. 6d. 

■ 1 

Views and Opinions of 
Gen. Jacob, C.B. 

Edited by Captain Lewis Pdly* 
Demy 870. Price 12s. doth. 

Papers of the late Lord 
Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye. 
Demy dvo. Price I65. cloth. 

The English in Lidia. 

By Philip Anderson, A.M. 
Second Edition, Svo. Price 14«. cloth. 
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New and Standard Works published by 



Indian Exchange Tables. 

By J, H. Roberts. 

8to. Second Edition, enlarged. 

Price 10«. 6(/. cloth. 
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Christianity in India. 

A Historical Narrative. 

By John William Kaye. 

8to. Price 16«. cloth. 

The Parsees : 

Their History, Eeligion, Manners, and 
Customs. 9 

By Do%ahhoy Framjee. 

Post 8to. Price lOs. cloth. 

The Vital Statistics 

Of the European and Native Armies 
inLidia. 

By Joseph JEwart, M,D, 
Demy 8vo. Price 9*. cloth. 

The Bhiisa Topes;' 

Or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 

India. 

By Major Cunningham. 

One vol. 8vo, with Thirty-three Plates. 
Price 308, cloth. 

The Chinese and their 
Eehellions. 

By Thomas Taylor Meadows. 

One thick volume, 8vo, with Maps. 

Price ISs. cloth. 

Hong Kong to Manilla. 

By Henry T. Ellis, E.Il. 

Post 8vo, with Fourteen niustrations. 
Price 129. doth. 

■Ci 

The Botany of the 
- Himalaya. 

By Dr. Forbes Boyle, 

Two vols. roy. 4to, doth, with Coloured 

Plates. Beduced to 5/. 5f. 



The Defence of Lucknow. 

By Captain Thomas F. Wilson. 

Sixth Thousand. With Plan. Small 
post 8vo. Price 2«. 6<iL 
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PRIZE ESSAYS. 
By B. A. Irving. 

The Theory of Caste, 

8vo. bs. doth. 

The Commerce of India 
with Europe. 

Post 8vo. Price 7^. 6<f. cloth. 

Moohummudan Law of 
Sale. 

By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 
8vo. Price 14«. cloth. 
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Moohummudan Law of 
Inheritance. 

By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 
8vo. Price 8«. doth. 
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The Cauvery, Kistnah, and 
Godavery : 

Being a Beport on the Works con- 
structed on those Bivers, for the 
Irrigation of Provinces in the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. 

By Col. R. Baird Smith, F.G.S. 
Demy 8vo, with 19 Plans. 28«. dot^. 
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Land Tax of India. 

According to the Moohummudan Law. 
By i^. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 

8vo. Price 65. doth. 
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Smith, Elder ^ Co., 65, Comhill, London. 
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FICTION. 



A Loss Gained. 

Bj/ Philip Cresswell. 
In One Yolnme. 
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Carr of Carrlyon. 

By Hamilton Aide. 
Author of " Rita," &c. 3 vols. 
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The Cotton Lord. 

By Herbert Glyn, 
Two Vols. 

Warp and Woof. 

By Holme Lee. 
Three Vols. 
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Said ^nd Done. 

In One Vol. 
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Who Breaks — ^Pays. 

In Two Vols. 
By the Author of^^ Cousin Stella.^'* 

The Wortlebank Diary : 

With Stories from Kathie Brande's 
Portfolio. 

By Holme Lee, Three Vols. 

Over the Cliffs. 

By Mrs. Chanter^ 
Author of " Ferny Combes." 2 vols. 

Lovel the Widower. 

By W. M. Thackeray. 

With six IllustrationB. Post 8vo. 

Price 6«. cloth. 

Esmond. 

By W. M. Thackeray. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. Price 6*. 

doth. 



Scarsdale ; 

Or, Life on the Lancashire and York- 
shixe Border Thirty Years ago. 3 vols. 

Agnes of Sorrento. 

By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Post 8vo. Price 7«. 6c/. cloth. 

Herbert Chauncey : 

A Man more Sinned against than 
Sinning. 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart, 
In 3 vols. 
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Hills and Plains. 

Two Vols. 

The Firstborn. 

By the Author of^^My Lady."" 
Three volumes. 

The Tragedy of Life. 

By John H. Brenten. Two Vols. 

Framley Parsonage. 

By Anthony Trollope, 

Illustrated by J. E. MiUais, B.A. 

Three Vols. Post Svo, 21«. cloth. 

Also a cheap Edition. 1 vol., post Svo 

Price 58. cloth. 

Phantastes : 

A Faerie Romance for Men and 
Women. 

By George Macdonald, 
Post 8vo. Price 10«. 6c/. cloth. 

The Fool of Quality. 

By Henry Brooke, 

New and Revised Edition, with Biogra- 
phical Preface by the Rev. Chas. 
EiNGSLBT, Rector of Eversley. 

Two vols., post Svo, with Portrait of 
tiie Author, price 21«. 
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New and Standard Works published by 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 



Laviniai 

Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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Sylvan Holt s Daughter. 

By Holme Lee. 
Price 2«. 6<f. cloth. 

The Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt. 

Price 28. Bd. cloth. 

I »0t ■ 



VOSXS OF THE B£OITE SI8TEB8. 
Price 2s, ed. each toL 

By Currer BelL 

The Professor. 

To which are added the Poems of 
Carrer, Ellis, and Acton BeU. Now 
frst collected. 

Jane Eyre. 
Shirley. 
Villette. 

Wuthering Heights and 
Agnes Grey. 

By Ellis and Acton BeU. 
With Memoir by Cdbrer Bell. 

The TenanToF WUdfell 
HalL 

By Acton BeU. 

Life of Charlotte Bronte 

(Currer Bell). 

By Mrs. GaskelL 

Cheap edition. 28. 6d. cloth. 

Lectures on the English 
Humourists 

Of the Eighteenth Century. 

By W. M. Thackeray. 

Price 28. ed. doth. 

The Town. 

By Leigh Hunt, 

With Forty-five EngraTings. 

Price 28, 6d. cloth. 



Transformation. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Prioe*2«. 6<i. doth. 
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Kathie Brande: 

The Fireside History of a Quiet X«if e. 
By Holme Lee. Price 2<. 6d. ciath. 

Below the Surface. . 

By Sir A. H. Elton, Bart.^ M.P. 
Price 28, 6d. doth. 

British India. 

By Harriet Martineau. 2«.6(f.doth. 

Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte. 

By George Hooper. 
With a Map. Price 2«. Gd doth. 

Deerbrook. 

By Harriet Martineau. 28. %d. doth. 

Tales of the Colonies. 

By Charles Eowcroft. 28. 6<f. doth. 

A Lost Love. 

By Ashford Owen. 28. doth. 

Bomantic Tales 

(Induding "Avillion"). 

By the AtUhor of ^^John Halifax^ 

Oentleman.** 28, 6d. cloth. 
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Domestic Stories. 

By the same Author. 28. ed. doth. 



••««" 



After Dark. 

By WUkie Collins. 28, ed. doth. 

School for Fathers. 

By Talbot Gwynne. 28. doth. 
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Paul Ferroll. 

Price 2«. doth. 



SfniHiy Elder 4* Co., 65, Comhilly London. 
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JUVENILE AND EDUCATIONAL. 



The Parents' Cabinet 

Of Amusement and Instruction for 
Toong Persons. 

New Edition, revised, in Twelve Shil- 
ling Yolumes, with numerous Illus- 
tmtions. 

%♦ The work is now complete in 4 yols. 
extra doth, gilt edges, at Ss, 6d, 
each ; or in 6 vols, extra cloth, gilt 
edges, at 2a, 6d. each. 

Ever/ volume is complete in itself, 
and sold separately. 
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By the Author of " Bound the Fire," &o. 

Kound the Fire: 

Six Stories for Young Readers. 

Square 16mo, with Four niustrations. 

Price 28, 6<f. cloth. 

Unica : 

A Story for a Sunday Afternoon. 
With Four Illustrations. 2s. 6</. cloth. 

tOi 

Old Gingerhread and the 
Schoolboys. 

With Four Coloured Plates. 2s. 6d cl. 

WilUe'TBirthday : 

Showing how a Little Boy did what he 

Idked, and how he Eigoyed it. 
With Four Illustrations. 2s, doth. 
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Willie's Rest : 

A Sunday Story. 
With Four lilnstrations. 2s, doth. 

Uncle Jack, the Fault 
Killer. 

With Four Illustrations. 2s. (k/. doth, 

Philo-Socrates. 

Parts I. & II. " Among the Boys." 

Part in-jIV.— "Among the Teachers." 

Bi/ William Ellis. 

Post 8vo. Price Is. each. 



Legends from Fairy Land. 

By Holme Lee^ 
Author of ** Kathie Brande," "Sylran 

Holt's Daughter," &c. 
With Eight Illustrations. 3s. 6d. doth. 

The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Tuflongbo and his 
Elfin Company in their Journey 
with Littie Content, through the 
Enchanted Forest. 

By Holme Lee, 
Author of "Legends from Fairy 

Land," &c. 

With Eight niustmaons. Fcap 8vo. 

Price Ss. 6d. cloth. 
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The King of the Golden 
River ; 

Or, the Black Brothers. 

By John Buskin, M.A. 

Third Edition, with SS niustrations hy 

Richard Doyle. Price 2s. 6d, 
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Elementary Works on 
Social Economy. 

By William Ellis. 
Uniform in foolscap Syo, half-bound. 

I.-<5UTLINE8 OP 800UL BCONOMT. l«.M. 
IL— PBOGBBSSlTfl LBStiONS IN SOCIAL 

SOIBNOB. 
in.~INTBODUOTI01f TO THB 80CUL 

80IBN0E8. U. 
IY.--OnTLINE8 OV THB UN]»BSTANDINO. 

V^WHAT AM If WHBBB AM If WHAT 
OUGHT I TO DO f ao. If. Mwed. 

Rhymes for Little Ones. 

16 lUastrations. Is. ed. cl., gilt edges. 

Stories from the Parlour 
Printing Press. 

By the Authors of the ** Parent's 

Cabinet:' 

Fcap 870. Price 2s. doth. 

Juvenile Miscellany. 

Six Engravings. IMoe 2*. 6</. clot'i. 



16 Works published by SmiiJi, Elder ^ Co.,65y ComJiill, LoncU 



RECENT POETRY. 



Cache-Cacbe. 

By William Davy Watson, M.A. 
Fcap 8to. Price Aa, doth. 

Poems. 

By the Rev. George E. MaunselL 
Fcap 8ya Price &a. cloth. 

Christ's Company, and 
other Poems. 

By Richard Watson Dixon, M.A. 
Fcap Syo, price 5a. cloth. 

Sybil, and other Poems. 

By John Lyttelton, 
Fcap 870, price iff. cloth. 
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Stories in Verse for the 
Street and Lane: 

By Mrs, SewelL 
3rd Thousand. Post Svo. Cloth, la, 

Edwin and Ethelburga : 

A Drama. 

By Frederick W. Wyon, 
Fcap Svo. Price 4«. cloth. 



A Man s Heart : a Poen 

By Dr. Charles Mackay, 
Post 8to. Price 6a. cloth. 
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Hannibal; a Drama. 

Fcap 8to. Price 5«. clotli. 

Shelley ; and other Poeins 

By John Alfred Longford. 
Fcap Syo. Price 5s. cloth. 

Isabel Gray; or, The Mis- 
tress Didn't Know. 

By Mrs. Sewell, 
Post Syo. Cloth. Gilt edges. Is. 
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Homely Ballads 

For the Working Man's Fireside. 

By Mary SewelL 

13th Thousand. Post Svo. doth. Is. 
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Memories of Merton. 

By John Bruce Norton. 
Fcap Syo. Price 5^. cloth. 



THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE: 

Price One Shilling Monthly, with lUnstrations. 

YoLUUEs L,II.,in., iy.,and Y., each containing 768 pages of Letterpress, 
with 12 ninstrations, and numerous Yignettes and Diagrams, are published, 
handsomely hound in Emhossed Cloth. Price 7«. 6d. each. 

For the convenience of Suhscribers, the Embossed Cloth Coyebs for each 
Yolume are sold separately, price One Shilling. 

Beadiko Covers for separate Numbers have also been prepared, price 
Sixpence in plain Cloth, or One Shilling and Sixpence in French Morocco. 
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